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MAJOR POORE’S RIFLE BATTALION, 

Below we have given, for the pleasure of the readers of our 
paper, a representation of 4 military scene, that oceurred a few 
days since on Boston Common. The occasion was that of the visit 
of Maj. Ben: Perley Poore’s battalion of rifles, from Newburyport. 
The troops were in an admirable state of discipline, and exhibited 
a most soldier like and effective appearance. The Newburyport 
Rifles were received by the Columbian Artillery, of this city,—a 
large, splendidly equipped and well drilled corps of citizen sol 
diery,—who escorted them through our streets and into the Com- 
mon, where both companies exhibire 1 some movements of interest, 
both as infantry and as riflemen. By some accident, Col. I. H. 
Wright’s Dragoons, who were out on their fitst annual parade, 
chanced to be on the ground at the same time, and presented a 


32 


most martial and spirited sight. At the moment of entrance into | and rifles took possession ofthe field for their exercises. It was 


the grounds, by the infantry and rifles, the dragoons had been de- | 


tached. into four squadrons, under their lieutenants, and were 
scouring the large extent of the open field in different directions, 
now ata trot, now at a hand gallop, now upon a cead run, and 
now again ,whirling and coming abruptly, but steadily, in the 
quiet walk. These sections of horse, with their regulation uni- 
forms, and experienced riders, hovered on flank and rear of the 
infantry and rifles, as 4 band of Mamelukes might have done 
upon the skirts of a caravan in the desert, while the steady, mea 
sured and martial tread of the two companies presented a most 
interesting and soldier like picture. A single note from the bagle 


of the dragoons brought the scattered squadrons to the colonel’s | 


stand, when they instantly wheeled into line, while the infantry 


_ & fine impromptu scene, entirely unpremeditated, and the pres- 
| ence of the dragoons added materially to the interest of the occa- 
sion. Major Poore and his riflemen were subsequently received 
; and escorted by the Pulaski Guards, of South Boston, one of the 
| best infantry corps in the State. While the Newburyport Rifles 


were in Boston they received the utmost courtesy and hospitality 
| from all quarters—a.compliment that the commander and thert- 
| selves richly merited. The admirable military spirit which now 
pervades the city and entire State is worthy of all honor and en- 
couragement ; and it is gratifying to see the State authorities giv- 
ing the matter that official countenance which is so essential to its 
well being—«@ point of encouragement that this service has long 
| felt the wam@eof, and without which it must needs decline. 


4 
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OF WEST NEWRUR : 
BURY, ON BOSTON COMMON. 
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TREVETT: 


THE PATRIOT CRUISER. 
A Revolutionary Storp. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG PATRIOT. 


Tue year of our Lord 1775 had dawned upon the American 
colonies, and it found them upon the eve of their Revolution— 
upon the eve of that struggle which has since filled the noblest 
page in the history of nations—a struggle which owed its noble- 
ness to the right and justice which gave it birth, and the holy zeal 
of the brave hearts that carried it through the bright victory track 
that God had marked out for it. The coast and bay of Massa- 
chusetts were at this time the theatre of the movements upon 
which hung the destinies of a nation. The British army was 
quartered in Boston, while a naval force was in the harbor, and 
from this point the king’s troops scouted forth as occasion might 
require. Their track was marked by anything but soldier like 
deeds, and their trophies were more befitting the outlawed bandit 
than the trained soldier. The people of the colonies had now 
become thoroughly divided on the great question of their political 
relations. There were no half-way opinions now—they were 
either loyali-ts or patriots; and though the latter may have had 
no fixed plans for the futare, yet they were indignant at the pres- 
ence of the tyrant’s troops, and they were ready for any plan that 
might be devised for the removal of the evil. 

It was on a Sabbath afternoon—the twenty-sixth of February. 
The day had been remarkably pleasant for the season of the year, 
and though the ground was mostly covered with snow, yet the air 
was mild, and the sunbeams lay warmly upon the winter clad 
earth. The good people of Salem were returning from church. 
Apart from the rest, and walking very slowly, was a girl who had 
” ‘been one of the last to leave the house of worship. She was a fair 
creature, not over twenty years of age, with a countenance full of 
loving simplicity and kindness. Her eyes were of a bright blue, 
and the few ringlets that escaped from beneath her closely fitting 
bonnct were glossy auburn. Her dress seemed to indicate that 
she was wealthy, for it was of rare and costly material; but yet 
those who passed her gazed earnestly into her face, and there was 
certainly much of pity in their look. They gazed sympathizingly 
upon the beautiful girl, and when they had gazed, they turned to 
their companions and spoke in low tones of her whom they had 
passed. 


Such was Olivia Trevett; and those in Salem who knew her, 
knew her for her goodness as well as for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. She had not walked far from the church, when a 
quick footstep sounded behind her, and just as she was upon the 
point of turning her head, she heard her name pronounced. The 


speaker was a young man, habited in the garb of a seaman, and 
his bearing, as well as the peculiar cut of his dress, spoke him an 
officer. In age he might have been three and-twenty, but in the 
bold lines of his frank countenance there were marks that would 
seem to make him older, but they were evidently only the marks 


of long and rough experience. He was of medium size in his 


frame, and at the first glance the observer would have noticed 
nothing about his frame different from others; but upon closer 
observation one woul! have noticed an uncommon thickness and 
breadth of chest. This muscular development, however, took 


nothing away from the symmetry of the young man’s form, but 
rather added to it in manly beauty. 

“* Olivia,” he said, as he reached the girl’s side, “did you ex- 
pect that I would meet with you today?” His voice was low 
and tremulous, and his countenance was worked upon by consid- 
erable emotion. 

“] hoped you would meet me,” replied the maiden, frankly, 
and without hesitation. 

“You did? Ah, bless you, Olivia, for that,” continued the 
youth, with animation ; and then, in a changed tone, as though 
some new thought had come over him, he added: “ It was for 
my sake you would see me.” 

“ Ay, Vincent; for both yours and mine own.” 

The young man cast his eyes about him, but there were none 
others near enough to overhear him. He returned his gaze upon 
the face of his companion, and in a lower tone than he had before 
used, he said ; 

“You love me yet, Olivia.” 

Yes—yes.” 

“0, I knew you would not forget me. -Ah, Olivia, I cannot tell 
you how much of joy I have derived from that simple assurance. 
It has been with me through storm and through tempest—in my 
dey-walks, and in my night-watch, and now I have come home to 
find ‘that my love has been true. You have thought of me ofien, 
Olivia?” 

“Yes, very often.” 

“ And now about -your father,” continued Vincent Gray, in an 

enxious tone. “How do you think he will receive me ?” 
Alas,” returned themaiden, while her voice trembled, “he is 
worse than ever before. He even forbids me now from mixing ir 
the society where J used to spend much of social time. He grows 
more and more morose every gay.” 

* But he docs not really ill treat you ?” 


“ Not personally ; but he has almost shyt me out from society. 


He will not allow me from his sight if he can help it. He allows 
me to attend church, and that is about all.” 

“But how about myself?” asked Vincent. 

“I dare uot even mention your name in his presence,” returned 
Olivia, with a show of sadsess which she could not repress. 
“When I chance to speak. of you, he instantly turns pale, and 
threatens some dire revenge if you ever cross his path again.” 

“IT know he always treated me slightly, and yet I see not why 
he should have done so. My father, while he lived, was his best 
friend, and surely I have never given him oceasion to think ill of 
me. In this last cruise I have done well for your father. I have 
taken his ship safely home from the Indies, and though I have 
performed the duties of commander for more than half the cruise, 
yet I only take my pay as second officer. In everything I have 
been honorable and upright, and have never failed to look well to 
my employer’s int rests.” 

“T know all that, Vincent; and so does my father know it; 
and for that very reason is he the more bitter against you.” 

“ T see not why that should be,” said the young man, with a 
puzzled look. 

“ Then I will tell you,” resumed Olivia, with a slight hesita- 
tion in her tone. “‘ My father is determined that you shall not be 
my husband, and the fact that you are so well worthy of my hand, 
leaves him without any other pretext than such as he can bring 
from his strained prejudices.” 

For some distance the two walked on in silence. What the 
young man had heard made him thoughtful. Vincent Gray was 
an orphan, and at an early age he had commenced to follow the 
sea as a profession. His father had formerly been a warm friend 
of Mr. Trevett, and hence he had entered the service of the latter 
gentleman shortly after his father’s death. Trevett had grown 
rich upon the results of his mercantile pursuits; but yet Vincent 
Gray had not hesitated to love his beautiful daughter, and the 
tendency of this love was by no means checked when the young 
man discovered that his love was reciprocated. Vincent could 
now remember that old Trevett always treated him with uniform 
kindness until the first signs were developed of the love which 
sprang up between the two young hearts ; but from that moment 
the old man had been changed towards him. 

Vincent had just returned from the Indies, having commanded 
the ship on the homeward bound passage, and this was his first 
meeting with Olivia since his return. 

“T must see your father,” he at length said, in a determined 
tone. “I will tell him of our love, and if he is a man, he will not 
cast me off without some cause. Even a father has no moral 
right to make a child needlessly unhappy.” 

Just as Vincent spoke, and before the maiden had chance to 
reply, the companions were startled by a loud noise ahead of them 
—a noise which seemed to proceed from towards the North Bridge. 
While the young man was trying to make out the occasion of the 
disturbance, he saw a man running towards him in all haste, and 
of him Vincent asked the reason of the noise. 

“ The British have come to take our stores,” hastily cried the 
man. ‘They are on the other side of the bridge, and there is 
likely to be a fight.” 

As the messenger spoke he fled on with his errand, and Vincent 
turned towards his companion. 

“ You must hasten home, Olivia,” he said. 
once, for I must go down to the bridge.” 

“ You will not expose yourself to danger,” earnestly entreated 
the maiden. 


“No, no. But I must go, for there’s trouble brewing. Haste 
thee home, dearest. I will see thee again.” 

With another anxious admonition to her lover to be careful of 
himself, the maiden turned her steps homeward, and Viocent 


hurried away towards the bridge. When he reached the spot, he 


found that the draw of the bridge was raised, and that a Bri ish 
colonel with a body cf soldiers was upon the other side. <A large 
body of the citizens had collected, and the patriots seemed deter- 
mined to resist the passage of the troops. The military stores 
were upon the north side of the bridge, and Colonel Leslie, who 


commanded the soldiers, demanded a passage ;, but it was stoutly 
refused. As there was no passing the bridge, the soldiers made 
a movement towards two large gondolas that lay in the stream ; 
but here they were again baffled, for the owners of the boats leaped 
into them, and began to scuttle them. The soldiers tried to pre- 
vent this, and the result was a general melee, The patriots 
leaped down to the assistance of the boatmen, and the British 
fixed their bayonets, and made a charge. Several of the Ameri- 
cans were wounded, but none were killed, and before matters be- 
came more serious, the old clergyman appeared upon the spot, 
and the result was, that a compromise was effected. Colonel 
Leslie saw that the patriots were rapidly collecting, and to avoid 
further trouble he pledged himself that if he were allowed to cross 
the bridge he would not trouble anything beyond it. The draw 
was lowered, and the soldiers passed over, and then, without 
molestation, they passed back again, and just as they started to 
leave the town, the patriot minute-men began to assemble upon 
the ground, one company having come from as far as Danvers. 

When Vincent Gray turned from the bridge, he stopped at a 
point where a party had collected about. the person of a young 
man who had been seriously wounded. The poor fellow was 
groaning with pain, and though a physician who happened to be 
present assured the people that there was no mortal danger, yet 
they trembled with apprehension. 

“ That blood comes from a patriot heart,” said one. 

“‘ Ay,” added another, “ and ’twas British steel that let it out.” 

An involuntary movement of indignation ran throngh the 
crowd, and long after the wounded youth had been carried to his 
home, the people remained by the bridge and talked over the 


“ Hasten home at 


affair. But upon none did it make a deeperimpressién that upon 
Vincent Gray. When he turned towards his abiditig plitce his 
soul was wrought upon by fierce emotions. He had seén the pat- 
riot’s blood spilled by the foe—he had seen the hireling soldiers 
of the tyrant king trampling upon the dearest liberties of his 
countrymen, and from that moment his life was pledged by ‘an 
oath to the cause of that liberty which all true-hearted Americans 
prayed for. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN OF-WAR'S PASSENGER. 


Ow the morning following the advent of the British troops at 
Salem, the people were aroused at an early hour by the booming 
of a heavy gun at the mouth of the harbor, and on hastening 
down to the wharves, they were not a little astonished at seeing 
two heavy English men-of war just coming to off the harbor. At 
first the people were alarmed, and after more matare thought 
they quieted their fears and watched the movements of the ships. 
They were both of them standing slowly down towards the capes 
of Marblehead under their flying-jibs, with their courses hanging 
in the buntlines, and their topsails merely drawn up by the clews. 
Ere long the ship farthest astern fired another gun, and at the 
same time a signal was seen to wave from her poop. 


ENGRAVING.] 


“‘ She wants a boat to come off,” said an old man, who stood 
upon one of the wharves. ‘‘ That’s what she’s firing for.” 

“ Ay,” added Vincent Gray, who stood near at hand, “ that is 
surely what the fellow wants. Here, boys, let’s put off one of our 
boats and go out.” 

He turned to three of his men as he spoke—men who belonged 
to his ship—and they quickly agreed to go with him. A fourth 
man was easily obtained, and having leaped into a boat with his 
crew, our hero put off for the man-of-war which had fired the gun. 
There was an expression of wonderment among the men as to 
what could be the design of the ships in thus stopping, and though 
Vincent shared in the feeling, yct he expressed no opinion upon it. 

When he reached the ship, he brought his boat up under the 
starboard quarter, and an officer from the deck hailed him. 

“Can you take a passenger on shore ?” asked the officer. 

“ Ay,” returned Vincent. 

“ Then haul up to the gangway, and we’ll send him down.” 

Vincent accordingly hauled his boat up, and shortly afterwards 
the passenger appeared over the gangway, the man-ropes having 
been thrown over for his accommodation. He was a young man, 
apparently about four-and.twenty years of age, with dark brown 
hair and blue eyes, not very siout in his build, but possessing 
much manly beauty, together with a good degree of firmness and 
resolution in the form and expression of his countenance. Vincent 
Gray was at once predisposed in his favor, and he received him 
with a kind greeting as he came aft. After the young man had 
come down, a heavy chest was lowered into the boat, and then 
Vincent was told that he might shove off. The captain of the 
Englishman very kindly bade the young passenger farewell, and 
in conclusion he said : 

“We may never meet again, Edward. I have somewhat over- 
stepped my orders in putting in here to set you on shore; but it 
is the last kindness I may ever have the chance to do you, and I 
trust that you may prosper.” 


“T thank you kindly, Captain Montague,” returned the young 


man. “ From the botiom of my heart I thank you; and if we 
never meet again, I can only assure you that by me you will ever 
be held in grateful remembrance. Adieu.” 


The captain again said the word of parting, and in a moment 
more the boat was rowed away from the ship. Shortly after this 

~both the ships made sail and stood towards Boston. 

When Vincent turned towards his passenger, after they had 
left the ship, he noticed that there were big drops in his eyes, and 
from this a new feeling of sympathy was awakened in his bosom. 
The young stranger gazed long after the receding ships, and when 
he could see them no more he wiped his eyes, and turned his gaze 
towards the town he was approaching. 

“* What part of Salem do you wish to visit?” asked Vincent. 

“None in particular,” returned the young man. 

“Then you have no friends here?” continued Vincent. 

“Friends?” iterated the passenger, in a tone of strange sadness. 

**Some acquaintance,” suggested our hero; “for I land 
you wherever you may wish.’’ / ; 

“I am not acquainted here, sir. I only seek for the present 
some place where I ean fiod a home—some well arranged inn 
where money will find me an abiding place.” 

“Then if such is your wish you can stop at the same inn with 
myself,” said Vincent. ‘I have found it to be the best in the 
town, and I think you will be suited with the accommodations.” 

“Thank you, sir. Tat is the best I could wish. If you have 
no objection I will accompany you there at once.” 

Of course Vincent assented, and he did it with a peculiar grati- 
fication, too, for he had seen just enough of his companion to wish 
to know more of him. He thought it strange that the young man 
should have been at so much trouble to be landed here, and yet 
be an entire stranger in the place. But it was not. altogether the 
strangeness of his coming that made him curious; there was 
something in his very appearance and manner that was calculated 
to excite attention and curiosity. 

When the boat reached the wharf, the people who had stood 
there watching the movements of the ships and the boats, gath- 
ered about the spot, and Vincent was literally overwhelmed with 
questions ; but he merely stated that there was @ passenger on 


board one of the ships who wished te land, and further than that 


* . 
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he knew of nothing to tell. Whilst one of Vincent’s men went 
for.s barrow upon which to carry the passenger’s chest, the older 
portion of the people busied themselves in asking the young stran- 
_ ger all sorts of questions; but his answers were short and point- 
less, and by the time the man came with the barrow, he had been 
given up as‘a hopeless case of laconicism. 

* It’s Jo fired strange, anyhow,” muttered one, “that two Brit- 
ish seventy-fours should ’ave put in here just to land a passenger.” 

So ’tis,” added a second. “Blow me, if there aint sumthin’ 
in it.” Pa 

‘Just my idee,” chimed in a third, with more than common 
shrewdness. ‘‘S’po3e ’em ships would ’ave put in here just to 
land a single man if there wasn’t sumthin’ in itt No, not by a 
plaguy sight. Depend upon it, there’s sumthin’ in it!” 

By the time this last “idee” was advanced, Vincent and his 
passenger had started to leave the place, and those who stood 
upon the wharf watched them till they had passed from sight. 

“ You mustn’t think hard of my countrymen if they appear a 
little boorish,”’ said Vincent, with a smile. “The fact is, these 
are times of peculiar excitement, and the movements of the British 
are narrowly watched and quickly suspected. Your coming was 
strange, and in the present state of affairs I do not wonder that it 
should excite remark, at least.” 

“ O, of course,” returned the young man ; “‘I expect all that; 
but you speak as though there was trouble.” é 

“ Ay—and so there is,” returned Vincent. ‘“ Trouble enough, 
I ween. The people of these colonies are begirfning to tire of the 
insolent presence of these British troops.” 

“I do not wonder,” said the other, in a frank tone. “ They 
. certainly have no business here. But you do not mean that there 
has as yet been any open trouble.” 

“ Yes, there has. In this very town there was blood spilled 
last night. British troops were sent here to seize upon our stores, 
and they were resisted. Ah, let me tell you, sir, that this state 
of things cannot last much longer. Either the English king must 
withdraw his troops and concede to the reasonable demands of the 
colonies, or else—” ‘ 

“ What?” asked the young stranger, with a look and tone of 
interest, as Vincent hesitated. 

“ Else the colonies will make their own bargain, even at the 
point of the bayonet.” 

Gray spoke in a low, firm tone, and tHe deep flash of his black 
eyes told that he felt what he said—that the sentiment which he 
uttered was not taken from the voice of others, but that it had 
its rise in his own bosom. > 

“ Well,” thoughtfully murmured his companion, after a few mo- 
ments of silence, “I do not know but that it is all for the best that 
it should be as it is. I may make it my home in America, and if 
I adopt the country I must give my heart to her interests.” 

“ And these interests,” added Vincent, in a low, thrilling tone, 
“ are liberty and nationality !” 

“ And I pray to God that America may possess them.” 

Young Gray seized his companion by the hand as he heard this 
generous sentiment. The cord that bound his sympathies to the 
stranger was strengthened anew, and he felt sure that he had 
found a congenial heart and soul. 

When the two reached the inn where Vincent made it his home, 
the young stranger entered his name as Edward Thayer. He se- 
lected a 100m adjoining that of Vincent, and thither he had his 
chest conveyed. After this Vincent Gray went down to the 
wharf where his ship lay, and attended to the removal of the last 
part of her cargo. After the ship was cleared, Vincent called 
the men about him, and informed them that for the present the 


vessel would not go to sea again. 
“ And now,” said he, “‘I have something of importance to com- 


municate to you. I know that I may trust you, and that, if you 
do not join me, you will not betray me. You know that the Brit- 


ish cruisers are committing all sorts of depredations upon our 
colonial vessels, and I know that the sentiment of our countrymen 
will sustain us in resisting the outrage. If I can possibly geta 
veasel, I shall set forth upon the broad track we have just left on 
my own responsibility. I mean to strike a blow for the liberty of 
the colénies. How many of you will join me ?”’ 

There was but one answer from the brave seamen who stood 
upon the ship’s deck. They pledged themselves to a man that 

they would join the young hero heart and hand. 

Again Vincent enjoined upon the men that they should be se- 
eret about the matter, and when he turned his steps towards his 
inn once more, he had fully resolved that he would seize the first 
opportunity to possess himself of an armed vessel, and raise the 
flag of defiance to the foe. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
MICAH TREVETT. 


Ir was on the very evening succeeding the events last recorded 
that Vincent Gray went to the dwelling of Mr. Trevett. He was 
determined to see Olivia in her own home, and if her father was 
opposed to his visits, he wished to know it,—not that he intended 
to be governed by the old man’s will, but could he but learn it, he 
might then better know how to govern himself. He found Olivia 
at home, and she at once conducted him to the sitting-room, 
where a warm fire was glowing upon the hearth. 

“ Your father is not in, then,” said Vincent, as he took a seat 


near the fire. 
“No,” returned Olivia. “He has gone to a meeting at the 
residence of Mr. Simon.” 
“ But that is a meeting of the royalists,” uttered Vincent, with 
considerable surprise in his manner. 
“ Pknow it,” answered the maiden. ‘‘ My father told me that 


they were going to take some measures to crush this spirit of 
rebellion among the people.” 

“T knew not that your father belonged to that party.” 

“ Yes, Vincent; he is a firm supporter of the king’s cause, and 
he hates all those who oppose the royal authority.” 

The young man was silent for a few moments; but at length 
he said, in a tone made tremulous by deep anxiety : 

“Pardon me, Olivia, but I must ask you one question, and I 
trust you will answer me plainly. How rest your sympathies in 
this case ?” 

“Do you not know me well enough to tell that without asking ?”’ 
said the fair girl, with a slight tinge of reproof in her tone. 

“T think I do, Olivia. My own confidence in your nobleness 
of soul tells me that your sympathies cannot be with your father’s.” 

“Of course they cannot,” quickly and energetically replied 
Olivia. “I love the cause of freedom too well to wish for a 
tyrant’s rule. No, no,—if to be a friend of the colonies, and to 
wish them independent, constitutes a rebel, then Olivia Trevett is 
a rebel.” 

“Spoken like yourself, dearest,” exclaimed the young man, as 
he caught his companion by the hand. “0, I shall love you 
more now that I know you are so fearlessly noble.” 

“‘ Not altogether fearless,” added Olivia. 
not my real feelings, and I almost fear to have him find them out.” 

“ And have you really occasion to fear your father ?”’ 

Olivia raised her large blue eyes to the face of her lover, and 
two tears stood upon their long silken lashes. 

_ “ Alas!” she murmured, “you know not how—” 

The maiden hesitated, and after a moment’s thought, continued : 

“‘T will not speak of him now. He is not what he was, Vin- 
cent. Iam not as happy as I used to be when I was younger.” 

The young man had too much delicacy of feeling to question 
Olivia further upon the subject of her father’s character, for he 
saw that it made her unhappy ; and, besides, he could see enough 
to assure him that Trevett was far from being a kind parent. He 
was reflecting upon this matter when a fvotfall was heard upon 
the door-stone, and Olivia trembled as she noticed the step of her 
father. In a few moments more the man entered the room. 


Micah Treveft was a man between fifty and sixty years of age. 
In form he was somewhat tall, but his height was slightly less- 
ened by a contracted roundness of shoulders. His countenance 
was one not easily to be read, for at the first glance the practised 
physiognomist would have seen that the lines of his face were the 
result and marks of characteristics not his by nature. There was 
a peculiar look of moroseness about the expression of his face; 
but then it had too much of restlessness about it to be really natu- 
ral. In short, the very appearance of his countenance told that 
he was a man whose nature had been marked by extraneous cir- 
cumstances. His eyes were keen and quick, and his hair was 
more silvery than is usual with those not yet three-score. 

When Micah Trevett entered the room, he appeared consider- 
ably surprised at seeing young Gray there, and there was a look 
of fear, too, mingled with that surprise. Our hero had watched 
the old man’s countenance narrowly, and he could not fail to see 
this fear mark, so plainly was it developed. 

“Captain Gray,” he said, after he had recovered somewhat 


from his first emotions, at the same time advancing towards where 
the young man had arisen to his feet, ‘(I did-not expect to find 
you here. I understood, sir, that when my ship’s cargo was dis- 
charged our contract was at anend. I believe I have settled with 
you in all that relates to any pecuniary affairs between us.” 


“Yes sir,” returned Vincent, hardly knowing what answer to 
make. 

“« Then, sir, what can be the object of this visit ?”’ 

The young man was puzzled. He had not expected so abrupt 
a reception, and he was hardly prepared for it. He cast a furtive 


glance upon Olivia, and he saw that she was pale and trembling. 
Mr. Trevett noticed the direction of Vincent’s look, and he or- 
dered his daughter to leave the room. The tone and manner of 
this command, and the look that accompanied it, together with 
the painful effect it had upon Olivia, called a quick sensation of 
indignation to the bosom of Vincent, and his brow burned as he 
saw the maiden depart. : 

“‘Now, sir,”’ resumed the old man, after his child had gone, 
“may I know the object of this visit *”’ 

“ Mr. Trevett,” commenced Vincent, striving to keep back his 
justly excited passions, “I hardly know bow to interpret this 
reception. Are there no other relations between us but those of 
mere business? Does your heart hold no other tie but that which 
binds it to your money-box? Can you not conceive of other 
causes of friendship but such as result from business ?” 

“T did not ask for your catechism, sir,” coldly returned Tre- 
vett. “asked you a very simple question, and that question 
you have not yet answered. I wish to know the object.of this 
visit.” 

“ Then, sir, I came as a friend to visit those whom I had reason 
to suppose were my friends.” 

“ Very well,” said the old man, half sarcastically, but yet with 
some hesitation ; “‘ that answer is fair enough ; and now I. must 
inform you that your visits are no longer desired. If you have 
the feelings of a gentleman you will not trouble me again.” 

“ Then you would turn ine away from your doors ?” 

“I simply request that you will not enter them again.” 

“Mr. Trevett, I had mot expected this,” said the young man, 
in a firm, decided tone. “Towards you, have ever been faithful 
and obliging, and you cannot say thgt.I haye ever been remiss in 
my duty.” ' 

“ And for all that I have paid you according to contract. What 
more can you ask ¢” 

“To be treated as a man—to be received with that friendship 


father knows | 


which is due to me. My father, when he lived, was one of your 
firmest friends, and I am surely at a loss how to read your heart, 
if you can thus easily tear away all the ties of that friendship 
now.” 

Micah Trevett regarded the youth for some moments in silence. 
There was a look of bitterness: upon his face, and his hands were 
clutched upon the rail of the chair by his side. At length a slight 
gleam shone in his eyes, and with a peculiar look he said : 

“ That is all very fine, young sir; but the truth lies yet behind. 
You have not told me all—you have not told me what I asked. 
You well know it is no friendship for me that brings you here. It 
is my daughter you are after!” 

It was now Vincent’s turn to hesitate, but he was not long in 
framing an answer. 

“ You have a right,” he said, “to judge of my feelings towards 
yourself as you see fit.” 

“ Ay,” quickly added Trevett ; “and by the same right I judge 
of your feelings towards my daughter. But you have not yet an- 
swered my question.” 

Vincent Gray was obliged once more to hesitate. His feelings 
were excited—his soul was stung by the o!d man’s manner, and 
yet he knew that he must speak calmly. He knew that to betray 
his passion would ruin his cause at once. He soon grew calm, 
however, and gazing steadily into Trevett’s face, he said : 

“‘ You know, sir, that towards your daughter I have ever enter- 
tained the warmest feelings of respect and esteem, and it is no 
wonder that those feelings should have ripened into love. I do 
love the fair Olivia, sir, and I trust that there is nothing connected 
with my habits, my character, or my circumstances, that should 
prevent me from hoping that I might gain her hand.” 


“ Now you have spoken to some purpose, sir,” replied Trevett, 
in one of the coldest tones imaginable; “and the sooner you 
know my opinion upon the subject the better. My answer to 
your implied request is very simple: you must give up all ideas 
of my daughter, and from this time forth you must see her no 
more. I trust you comprehend me.” 

“T certainly comprehend what you say, sir,” returned Vincent, 
in a tone made trembling by agitation, “but I cannot think that 
you mean all that your words imply. You do not mean—” 

“Stop,” interrupted Trevett. ‘I mean just what I have said, 
and I think you can understand it without further explanation.” 

Vincent Gray made no reply. He saw by the oid -nan’s looks 
that he meant just what he had said, and for a while his beart 
sank within him. But gradually his lips became compressed, 
and a bright fire sparkled in his eyes. 

“T trust,” continued Trevett, “that I shall have no further 
trouble on your account. You know my decision, and i think 
you will abide by it.” 

“T shall make you no promises, sir,” returned Vincent. “In 
my fature conduct I shall be governed by my own sense of justice. 
You may have a legal, physical right to do as you please with 
regard to the future prospects of your daughter, but you have ro 
moral right to control her against her wishes. She is of age, and 
she possesses a mind strong enough to govern herself properly. 
If she loves me as I love her, I shail not pledge myself to your 
conditions.” 

“Then,” said Trevett, while his face grew pale, “ you will 
place yourself upon your own peril. Approach my doors again, 
and you may suffer more than you are aware of.” 


“‘ Very well, sir,” returned Vincent, as he took his hat, “we 
now know each other, and time will show which of us in the right. 
I, sir, can lay my hand upon my heart, and look toward God to 


prosper me in my opposition to your will. I doubt much if you 
can do the same in reference to your own designs.”’ 

The old man trembled, and there was something more than 
passion in the emotion that moved him. His hand loosened from 
the chair which he had been holding, and he took a turn across the 


room. When he stopped, he gazed fixedly into the youth’s face. 


““Go,” said he. “Leave my house, and never let me see you 
within its doors again. Go. I want to hear no more of your 
speech.” 


Vincent knew that what more he might say would be productive 
of no good, and without another word he left the room. When 


he had gone, the old man sank intoa chair, and gazed vacantly 
into the fire that was beginning to smoulder upon the hearth. His 
mind was evidently ill at ease, for the dim light of the coals re- 
vealed a face that was worked upon something very much like fear. 
Whatever may have been that old man’s feelings, they were 


surely not such as a soul upright in its intentions would have 
given birth to. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A STRANGE SECRET. 


For several days after bis interview with Micah Trevett, Vin- 
cent Gray spent his time in looking about among the shipping at 
the wharves, and also in making the acquaintance of many of the 
seamen who were thrown out of employ by the tyrannical acts of 
the British. Of one thing he soon made himself assured, and 
that was, that he could at any time find able men sufficient to man 
a patriot vessel, when he should be so fortunate as to find one that 
suited him; and, more than this, he found that the majority of 
the seamen were with him in his desire to make a mark on the 
page of history in favor of his country’s independence. 

With Edward Thayer our hero had spent much of his time 
during the week, and the more he became acquainted with the 
young man, the more he liked him. There was something about 
the young Englishman’s countenance that had arrested Vincent’s 
attention from the first, but what it was he could notiell. At 
times he felt sure that he had seen him before. 
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“ Tell me,” he said, one day, as they sat 

in-our hero’s room, “ is it not possi- 

ble that we have met somewhere before 

When I look at your face, and hear you 

ivest myself of the idea 
ou in years past.” 

“I know not, Mr Gray,” returned Thayer, 
“but 1 do not think it probable. I have 
been in the East Indies; but, according to 
your statement, not at the same time you 
were there. If you spent any time in Eng- 
land when you were a boy—’ 

“T did,” quickly interrupted Vincent. 
“I spent three years there.” 

“ How long ago was that ?”’ 

“ Let's see. It must have been eighteen 

** And in what partof England were you?” 

“T spent most of the time in London. I 
was there with my father.” 

“I must have been in London during part 
of that time,” said Thayer, after some little 
reflection; “but I have no recollection of 
yourself. Indeed, we were both too young 
to have laid up much for fature memory.” 

“True, true,” murmured Vincent, gazing 
half vacantly into his companion’s face. 
“ And yet ’tis strange how your countenance 
awakens dull memory in my bosom. How- 
ever, if there is any substance to my imagin- 
ings I may yet cail it to mind.” 

*Really,”” added Thayer, with a smile, 
“T hope you = succeed in calling me to 
mind as you wish, but I fear I cannot help 

ou.” 
Never mind,” said Vincent. 

And yet by the way he looked, it was evi- 
dent that he did mind very much, for he not 
only gazed very fixedly upon his compan- 
jon’s countenance, but he also betrayed a 
great deal of anxious interest as he did so. 

“Do you intend to go to sea again at pres- 
ent?” asked Thayer, seemingly more for 
the purpose of breaking up uneasiness 
occasion.d by the reverie into which Vin- 
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cent had fallen, than from any real desire to gain a knowledge of | should fear to entrust you with the secret, and then you will see 


his movements. 
“No, I think not,” returned our hero. 


“Or, at all events, I 


shall not go again in a merchantman for the present. My old 
employer, Mr. Trevett, will not send his ship out again under the 


t as of affairs.” 


“ Trevett, did you say?” asked the young Englishman, starting 


as } heard the sound of that name. 
wd 
“ What is his given name ?” 
“ Micah.” 


“ Micah Trevett!"” repeated Thayer, half from his seat, 


and then sinking back again, as if seeking to 
“ Yes,” said Vincent, re- 
turning his companion’s in- 
quisitive look with one of 
wonder. 
“ How old a man is he ?”’ 
** He must be near sixty.” 
“Micah Trevett !” again 
uttered Thayer, starting up 
from his chair, and taking 
a turn across the reom. 
“Micah Trevett !” 
and do you know 
violestly. 
know him not so well as I 
wish to. If you know him, 
tell meofhim.” 
“I can only tell you that 
be is rich and hearted.” 
_“ Ay—go on. Has hea 
family ?” 
“ Only one child.” 
“ And what is that?” 
A daughter.” 
Edward Thayer stopped, 
and sank down into his 
chair again. His face had 
an ashy paleness, 
and he trembled at every 
t. Bat this state of feci- 
could not last long. 
€ young man soon re- 
covered from the first effects 
of the strange shock, and 
when he was once more 
calm, his countenance had 


he murmured to himself; 
and then raising his eyes to 


his companion’s face, he 
continued: ““You may be 
surprised at what you have 


seen, but you must not ask — 
me for an explanation now. 
I shall be obliged to dive 
still deeper into your. in- 
debtedness, for I must get 
ae to introduce me to .Mr. 


* Ah, sir,” returned Via- 
cent, allowing his mind to 
leave for a while the excit- 
ing scene he had just wit- 
nessed, “1 fear that I can- 
not accommodate you 
that. The old man has for- 
bidden me to ever enter his 
house again.” 


that his com- 
looked inquisitive 


some thought. 


the peculiarity of my position. 
that I am banished.” 

“I understand,” delicately replied Thayer. “I understand 
your meaning; and I will seek some other means of an introduc- 
tion to him.” 

There was a silence of some moments, during which time both 
the young men seemed unusually meditative. At length Vincent, 


remarked : 
“Tam at a loss to conj why Mr. Trevett should have 


It is on his daughter’s account 


jecture 
turned me off as he did, for I can call on. God to witness that in 
no point of my character or habits can he find objection to me.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


See Chapter IT. 
of “ Dlivia Trevett 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Nicolai Paulovitch, or “ Nicholas the. 
of Paul” (now standing forth so promine 
in European politics as it regard te a2 
ish question), according to the asdal habit 
Russia nomenc’ , is now in the p 
of life. He is of commanding statare, a 
presents not only the most imposing as 
of any living sovereign, but, as perfect as | 
is colossal in the proportions of his form, he 
may really be ed among the handsomest _ 
men of Euro When the whole of his 
guard, consisting of sixty thousand of the 
icked men of his empire, is reviewed by 
im in the Champs de Mars, the eye of the 
spectator may vainly wander over the ranks 
to find any one worthy of comparison with 
him for figure, for manly beauty, or for maj 
esty of mien. When he gives the word of 
command, the deep and sonorous tones of 
his voice thrill, distinctly audibte over the 
vast plain where an army is manceuyring, or 
a crowd looking on, as differént from the 
voices of his numerous commanders as the | 
notes of an organ from the treble of 4 child. 
He is seen, however, to more adv: on. 
foot than on horseback, because, being a stiff, 
and it is said, a very timid rider, the chargers 
he rides in public have always been “ man- 
eged” into the rocking-horse canter of the 
pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical 


circus ; so that in the eyes of the American 


this circumstance qualifies very materially 
the admiration which his splendid equestrian 
figure would otherwise excite. Of the ex- 
tent of his general knowledge and acquire- 
ments few have the privilege of judging ; et 
like most princes of the present day, 

like all Russians of high rank, he speaks 
fluently, and without accent, several lan- 
guages. French and German are as familiar 
to him as his mother tongue ; the English he 
has learned, like all the other members of 
the imperial family, in the past and présent 
generation, from very illiterate Scotch nurses 


and attendants, whose homely fidelity bas always been appreciated 
in their nursery. Domestic and moderate in his habits, very few 
princes have borne a more unblemished private character than the 
present emperor. Apparently, earnestly desirous of improving 


the condition of his 


people and empire, and not contented, like 


his brother Alexander, with the barren good wishes of an inactive 
philanthropy, whose ingolence rendered the reign of the most be- 
nevolent of men sometimes as oppressive as that of his father 


Paul, Nicholas [. not only reigns, 


ut, undismayed by the labori- 


ous duties such undertaking entails upon him, actually governs in 
person. On the other hand, he seems to entertain the most ex- 
alted ideas-of the sacredne:s of his high prerogative and divine 
consideration 


right, and the first 


that actuates him seems to be the 
maintenance of its integrity. 
Severe and vindictive, clem- 
ency has never shown itselt 
among his virtues. 
character of Nicholas in all 
these particulars differs 
widel bina that of his mild 
and liberal-minded 
cessor, who, appre ing 
the right and suffering the 
wrong, because thé indo- 
lence of his disposition sank 
from the task of clearing 
out the Augean stable, mu-t 
chave entailed upon himsélf 
only the more fearful re- 
sponsibility. Many instan- 
ces are given, since the ac- 
peror, is unforgivi 
spirit, which even a an 
pletest triumph over his 
enemies does not a) tly 
disarm : witness his treat- 
ment of those of the con- 
spirators who disturbed the 
commencement of his reign, 
and who were bani»héd to 
tion, years have 
elapsed, no alleviation has. 
been allowed This” 
tinuing to’ make the ¢on-— 
demned suffer, where 
sufferings can be no exam- 
ple, shows, at the least, a 
vindictive 2 To- 
wards the Poles, 
conduct, always harsli, has 
been in some instancés pain- 


peror is in the wrong ji 
resent instance of wttatk-— 
Tarkey there cat be to 
doubt ; his march upon the 
Danubian provinces clearly © 
establishes this fact, and al 


the justice of the Mus- 
sulman’s cause. In. th 
country there is” but one 

jon, and that is against 
. and in favor of Tur- 
‘key. The Turks are 


gious fanaticism, 


est hopes for their succéss, 
and thes Russia ‘may “be 
made to feel that might 


fully severe. That the em-° 


no knowing what they may 
be able todo in defence of 
their rights. We ‘nuhesi- 
tatingly “express the warm- 


of Europe is ready to testify 


er than is generally’ con- 
ceded, and, backed a 


an 
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We an éngravi 
ig the Cate 
‘and: Kigyptian Goose, derived 
‘one gehas which has furnished 
the’ most valuable alimen- 
birds, from the facility with 
ht they are reared and multi- 
the excellence of their flesh, 
od ‘the utility of many of their 
ucts. For instance, their down, 
which is thé eiderdown of the poor, 
and the quills of the wings, the 
suppleness of which art, though 
employing steel, gold, and glass, 
imitates with difficulty. The time 
of the domestication of the com- 
mon goose is entirely unknown ; 
we can only affirm that it is very 
ancient, without being as great as 
that of the hen or pigeon. We 
will add that the goose is of the 
small number of domestic anima's 
ed as orizinating in Europe. 
The witd from which it 
springs is, in fact, European ; and 
its m ions in the spring and in 
autumn have fixed the attention of 
the most unfamiliar with science. 
Many Centuries ago another spe- 
cies of igs took rank in Europe, 
beside common goose—this is 
the China Goose, sometimes im- 
called the Guinea Goose. 
is a native of Asia, and 
not of the western coast of Africa. 
Hence it extended, at first, in the 
domestic state, over different parts 
of the Russian Empire; then in 
Poland and tne north of Germany, 

and later; into Central and Sout 
era Europe. This bird is remark- 
able for a tubercle that sar- 
mo.nts Tote: bill; its 
mage is a whitish gray, very 
eae to that of the common 
goose. Nature has been less avari- 
cioas of her favors towards the 
two kinds we haye represented, 
and while they gee ny with suf- 
ficient rapidity to e their flesh 
an article of consumption, rank 
jastly athong our ornamental birds. 
The Canada Goose displays ay 

three. colors, — black, ag 

,—but they are very harmoni- 
pi combined, and relieved by 
contrast with each ocher. It also 
stands higher and has a longer 
neck than the common goose, and 
it is mot without reason that more 
than one author classes it among 
the swans. The Egyptian Goose, 
on the Lexy has nearly the 
proportions of the common goose, 
but it is adorned by those lively 
colors that illuminate the plumage 
of almost all the inhabitants of 
warm countries—white, tawny, tan 
and rust color are distributed in 
great masses over the different re- 
gions of its body, and its wings 
are partly of a bronze green chang- 
ing t6 violet. The feet are bright 
; the beak, rose-colored, with a 
black tip. It is not surprising that 
a bird, so richly adorned, should 
have arrested tne attention of the 
ancients. It is the Chenalopex, or 
Fox Goose, of the Greeks, and it 
was the emblem of paternal love 
among .the Egyptians, who often 
represented it upon their monu- 
ments,.and dedicated to it one of 
the cities of the Thebais. The 
Canada, Goose is common, in ye 

domestic state, in many parts 
North America, and figures in the 
number of alimentary species. It 


middle,of the eighteenth century. 
The naturalization of the Egyptian 
Goose, in France, is a work of re- 
cent.enterprise. It presented much 
greater di ties; for they had 
not 40 introduce a bird domesti- 
cated elsewhere, hut to bring away 
birds from, their native climate and 
Savage state. It was at the mena- 


extreme. ii of the. tem 
ture in winter, the Egyptian 

about the time of the 
new year, and daring the miost ri- 
gorous season the young are reared. 


‘from dime immemorial, wich 
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THE SEA SHORE. 

How many persons tread the fine 
sand of the beach, at the moment 
when the tide abandons it, without 
seeing anything else bat the lim- 
pid receding water and the white 
foam it leaves behind. At most 
they only notice the long tresses of 
the facus, or sca-weed, indicati 
the limit which the waters could 
not pass with their utmost efforts. 
How many others pass without 
even turning their heads through 
the fish markets of- our maritime 
cities, which are so many museums 
of natural history, renewed each 
day and animated by various re- 
flections of life. while collections 
of the same things offer nothi 
tut the remains preserved with di 
ficulty from the destruction, the 
seal of which they bear. What 
strikes the eye first is the immense 
quantity of brown sea-weed, as seen 
in fig. 1. In some places this is 
used only for manure; in other 
places it is burned to form iodine, 
so extensively used in medicine 
and the arts. But arvong this fucus 
you can distinguish readily several 
species. The one represented in 

engraving is the Fucus serratus, 

or saw-toothed. The Fucus vesicu- 
losus is covered with bladders, about 
the size of a pea, which, being filled 
with air, sustain it on the water. 
On the Brown Fucus you frequent- 
ly find little grayish crusts formed 
of very small cells, which we have 
represented as seen through a mi- 
croscope (2). These are very fine 
polypi, that can only be seen by 
observing a branch of fresh fucus 
dipped in a bowl of sea water. 
Each of these little polypi puts 
forth through the opening of his 
cell a bunch of feelers that serve to 
seize its prey. The Brown fucus 
exhibits little white shells (3). 
These are spirorlé. The animal re- 
mains fixed in his shell. Figures 
6 and 6a represent the coralline 
plant, much magni It is cov- 
ered with a thick calcareous coat 
of carbonate of lime, and has beea 
taken for the habitation of invisi- 
ble polypi. The Sertulary (7 and 
7a) is of little flexible, yel- 
lowish semi-transparent twigs, and 
placed in water display the little 
polypi starting from their cells like 
to many flowers. Let us now look 
at some of the bivalves abandoned 
on the shore. Here are the Scal- 
lop shells (4), cf which there are 
many species ; and one, larger than 
the rest, vulgarly called the Pil- 
grim, because the pilgrims, who 
formerly went to the shrine of St. 
James of Compostello, wore them 
in their hats. The smallest species 
is sometimes found in oysters. Oue 
called the Ducal Mantle, on ac- 
count of its rich embroideries, is 
only found in seas of a warm lati- 
tude, and is mach songht after. 
The largest of these often have « 
little shell in the form of a twisted 
worm (4 and 5). This is the ser- 

la of various colors, and resem- 
bles a flower. The Porcelain shell 
(8 and &a) is commonly found with- 
out the animal that lives in it, or 
rather which it. The Mol- 
luscas, which climb on one foot, 
like the Porcelain we have just 
mentioned, are named in general 
Gasteropodes. T are almost 
all clothed with a shell; but some 
are entirely uncovered, like the 
Doris (9), that is found among ma- 
rine plants. The Loligo (10) swim 
freely instead of climbing, and are 
characterized by a head, surmount- 
ed by eight or ten arms, that serve 
to grasp their prey. Thesea heaves 
also on the beach different kinds of 
Sea Stars (11), the shape of which 
enables us to teil them at a glance. 
They have generally five branches. 
The Crabs (12).are too well known 
to require description. The Shrim 
(13) resembles a small lobster, an 
is similarly organized. It is a deli- 
cious fish and commands a high 
price in the market. 


THE CHUB, 

The Chab is caught in most of 
the rivers of Europe and America. 
A young Chub bears a considera- 
ble resemblance to a Dace, but is 
more “‘ chubby,” and thicker about 
the head. ub weighing from 
three to four pounds are not unfre- 
quently taken. The most tempt- 
ing bait for him, from June to : 
tember, is a grasshopper or a - 
chafer, dropped gently on the water 


’ by means of a short line. They 


generally bite best when the water 
is rather clear, and, as they are 

ious, where one is caught 
the angler may calculate oa catch- 
ing more. Large Chub are some- 
times taken by spinning a minoow. 
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GOOSE. 
THE CANADA GOOSE AND THE EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 
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is still rare in Europe.. Buffon, = 
who wrote the history of the bird 
in 1783, tells us that, at this pe- WHAT YOU FIND ON THE SEA-SHORE. iy 
riod, it. was_bred in.a few royal or 
princely parks to such an, extent 
that some hundreds were scen on - 
and France is now at the point, with Ns —— ; 
regard to them, where it was in the = 
aire had . predicted at the com- SS 
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(Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
THE BRIDE’S SACRIFICE. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


I love the blissful month of May, 

When opening buds reveal the flowers; 
And all around, melodiously, 

The wild birds sing in vernal! bowers ; 
For 0, it brings the cherished hour, 

When thou didst breathe thy vows to me, 
And fondly lean upon that breast, 

Which yields up all its wealth for thee. 


Then, when a tear-drop dewed thy cheek, 
And glistened, pearl-like, in thine eye. 
And from thy pale and trembling lips, 
Fell one regret and parting sigh ; 
I did not chide that thou didst weep, 
And to the past give one more tear; 
Ah, well I knew the sacrifice 
To sunder ties to thee 60 dear. 


But when thy hand was placed in mine, 
And fervently thy vows were given ; 
© then that sigh from off thy lips 
Was, with the tear-drop, borne to heaven; 
There He, who ever deigns to bless, 
When guileless love implores his aid ; 
Received the incense of thy vows, 
And bade thy trembling heart be stayed. 


Should we live on through many years, 
And all around look dark and drear, 

In thee { know I still shall find 
A changeless love, a soul sincere; 

And this, in darkest scenes of life, 
Shall be to me a solace nigh, 

To soothe the grief which rends the heart, 
And wipe the tear-drops from the eye. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Picto ‘al.) 


SIR JOHN CAVENO: 


—OR, THE— 


MYSTERIES OF STANDISH CASTLE. 
A TALE OF FEUDAL DAYS. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


Tue traveller in En -land, as he wends along the hawthorn- 
hedged roads by stage coach, or is whirled with hurricane speed 
by railway through the gicen and flowery fields, often notices old, 
time-stained, gray and vencrable castles, lifting their grim battle- 
ments above the giant elms by which they are surrounded, and 
awakening reminiscences of bygone days. It is of one of these 
ancient structures that we now purpose to write. 


I was once travelling by railroad from Liverpool to London, 
the world-renowned metropolis of the British empire, and, like all 
new journeyers, watched with the most eager interest the various 
objects that are strewn with infinite variety along the way. Now, 
the cars would dart over some sleeping stream, spanned by a 
noble-arched bridge; then off through green, luxuriant fields, 
where the sleek and well-fed cattle lowed as they snuffed the 
scented breeze ; then past rustic peasant cottages, their whife walls 
glittering in the sunlight from amid their flowering shrubbery, or 
noble mansions standing grimly among their old ancestral trees, 
under whose shade the sleck-haired deer with branching antlers 
quietly reposed ; everything was deeply interesting to me, in which- 
ever way I chanced to turn my eyes. 

Opposite to me sat an old man, perhaps some sixty-five years 
of age, of a florid complexion, and with a keen, gray eye, which 
shone like wintry planets in the cold, midnight sky. I had fre- 
quently observed him attentively regarding me, but whether he 
was speculating within himself as to what manner of country I 
belonged, or whether he was amused at the earnestness with 
which I gazed from the car windows upon the scenes through 
which we were so rapidly passing, I could not détermine. How- 
éyer, he seemed a jolly, good-natured, old fellow, and I resolved 
to accost him. 

“ A very pleasant morning, sir.” 

“Very,” and then he sunk back into his seat, drew-his cap 
down over his eyes, like some luckless wight upon the drop of 
the gallows at Newgate, as if to cut off chance of further famili- 
arity. This was a “pretty considerable of a rebuff,” as the Yan 
kees would say, but I was a bit of a sailor in those days, and was 
not to be “‘ bluffed off” in that way any how. So I returned to 
the attack. 

“A lovely country this, sir, through which we are travelling.” 

“Very,” and again my friend hauled down his cloth cap, and 
sunk like a terrapin further within the shell. Confound the fel- 
low, thought J, there is no talk in him; however, here’s at him 
again. 

“TI think this country is more highly cultivated than America, 
sir.” 

“Ah, you’re from America, then?” and the little florid terra- 
pin withdrew from his shell, lifted his cap, aud bent his keen, 
gray eye upon me with the peculiar look -he ‘had cast upon me 
when I first entered the car. 

“Yes, I’m an American.” 
“And what think you of the ot youth 

“A most delightfal country—full of old éastles, lazy streams, 
pretty women and romantic legends.” 

“ A volume in little. You should have assisted Wilson, in his 
“Tales of the Borders.’ But, speaking of old castles and legends, 
do ‘you see that venerable pile, away off yonder among the trees, 


lifting its gray and crumbling battlements through the fragrant 
air?’ 

I looked in the direction pointed out by my fellow-traveller, 
and espied a grim, old castle, with bastions, keep and venerable 
towers, which were half hidden by the enormous rocks by which 


they were surroanded, and which, if possible, gave a still more | 


solemn and aged aspect to that quaint old pile. 

“ Yes, I see it; and I am thankful, sir, to you for pointing it 
out. It seems an imposing structure.” : 

“ And well it may, for it dates back almost to the time of Wil- 
liam, the Conqueror. There is, besides, a strange, wild legend 
connected with that old pile of masonry which has often, when a 
boy, made my hair to stand on end, ‘like quills upon the fretted 
porcupine,’ as Shakspeare has it.” 

“ Ah, alegend? Pray, tell itto me! I always take great in- 
terest in such things.” 

“ Well, the story isa long one, but as you are an American, 
and a stranger, I will relate it to you, provided you will give me 
your whole attention. But come over and sit beside me. Some 
of the boors in the car have overheard me, and are staring at me, 
as if I were a wild beast on exhibition.” 

I changed my seat, when my travelling companion continued, 
in a low tone, so as not to be overheard by the other passengers. 

“That venerable structure which\ you now see is called Stand- 
ish Castle, and for more than forty years it has remained uninhab- 
ited. Indeed, although it has been offered rent free to any one 
who chooses to make it his dwelling, no one has as yet been found 
hardy enough to brave the sights and listen to the unearthly 
noises which haunt that grim, mysterious pile.” 

“ What is ic? What is seen and heard there ?” inquired I. 

“ How impatient you Americans are! I never saw one yet 
that was not anxious to come to the conclusion of a story before 
it was fairly begun! Well, about six hundred and fifty years 
ago—so the legend runs—the hall was inhabited by Sir Rupert 
Standish, the last male of the name and race. At the time of his 
death, as also that of his son—both of whom were found stabbed 
in the waters of the river—a daughter, an only child by the name 
of Viola, was left behind; and a most lovely and accomplished 
girl she was. Lances were often broken by the young knights 
and squires for the honor of her smiles, and Viola Standish 
became the toast throughout all this section of England. 


“There were, however, two knights, who, more than all others, 
did homage to the lady’s charms. These were Sir Herbert Ellery 
and Sir Roland Caveno, both full of fire and spirit, and neither 
disposed to yield an inch to his adversary. Which was the favor- 
ite of the Lady Viola, it seems was not at that time fully known, 
but it is supposed that she alternately preferred the one and then 
the other, as by deeds of prowess in the courtyard of the castle, 
they proved their devotion and loyalty to her person. But things 
could not always go on in this manner, and a time was near at 
hand in which an awful tempest, which had long been gathering, 
was about to burst with terrible violence. 

“Tt was a dark, wild, stormy night in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and the waters of the swollen and angry river that flows be- 
neath the castle’s walls rushed madly on towards the tempestu- 
ous sea. The dwellers in Standish Hall had all retired to rest, 
with the exception of the faithful warden, who kept watch in a 
little lodge beside the principal gate opening into the paved court- 
yard of the castle. The Lady Viola was lying upon her downy 
couch in her apartment in one of the angles of the old pile, listen- 
ing to the wild and wizard voices of the storm without, which 
howled and shrieked, as if mourning for the lot of men. All 
around her apartment were hung old portraits of departed knights, 
who, encased in steel armor, looked grimly down from their oaken 
frames with stony eyes upon the sleepless maiden. Directly op- 
posite to her hung a life size portrait of her father, Sir Rupert 
Standish, who had built the castle, and whose dust reposed in an 
ancient tomb or vault at a little di-tance from the river’s bank, 
from which his remains had been drawn. The painting was so 
dim that it could in the day time with difficulty be discerned, but 
when lit up by the rays of a chandelier, which fell directly upon it 
during the night, the wrinkled visage of the old warrior—with its 
flowing grizzle beard and its cold, stern look—was brought out 
in bold relief from the sombre background of the picture. For 
many an hour had the young Viola lay upon her couch and gazed 
upon those rugged features of her sire, and at times a feeling of 
superstitious awe would creep over her, as she turned from the 
ancient painting, and sought to woo the god of slumber. 

“On the night to which I refer, the lady had remained awake 
for several hours, alternately gazing upon the portrait and listen- 
ing to the wild shrieking of the tempest, and it was now upon the 
stroke of midnight. Every one had long since retired for the 
night, and the awful solemnity of the time may well be imagined. 
Viola was a girl of strong mind, and not much given to supersti- 
tion, but as the great bell of the castle chimed twelve, sending its 
tones »ver hill and dale, and rising above even the roaring of the 
blast ana the rushing of the cullen river beneath the time-stained 
walls, she trembled as she gazed upon the grim features of the 
old knight, and more than once she fancied that she saw him 
move towards her bed! Again she looked, and this time she was 
certain—yes, absolutely cerfain—that the figure advanced from 
the wall towards her! Her blood seemed almost to congeal in 
her veins, and she gazed with a sort of horrid fascination, while 


her cheeks were colorless as marble, upon the strange phenome-. 


non. But as she gazed, suddenly the aspect of the portrait 
changed, and a figure clad in a suit of mail, shining beneath the 
folds of a great black coat, stood beside her bed ! 

“* Arise,’ said a low, stern voice, ‘don your garments and fol- 
me.’ 

“Viola could not utter a word. A spell seemed to rest upon 


her which chained her tongue; and rising from her couch; she 
hastily threw on a few garments, and noiselessly as a fawn pre- 
pared to follow the mailed figure, who stood grimly regarding 
her, with eyes that shone like balls of fire through his closed wed 
met, and seemed to read her very thoughts. 

“Let nota word be uttered,’ said the intruder, ‘ follow me and 
mark well what you shall see; but never dare again to seek the 
apartment to which Iam about to lead you, or a fate the most 
terrible may await you!’ 

“ Viola would have screamed out for assistance, but she seemed 
to have lost all control over her voice, and with a kind of bewil- 
derment she followed the footsteps of the bold intruder, who 
passed out of an aperture over which the portrait of the old knight 
hung, and which she now saw was made to swing upon hinges 
like a door. 

“Onward, onward, along gloomy corridors, through dark and 
winding passages, the trembling Viola followed her strange guide, 
and anon found that she was in a part of the castie which she had 
never before visited, and which in fact from superstitious motives 
had been kept closely locked for more than a hundred years. As 
her conductor came to the heavy door-opening into this unused 
portion of the building, he produced a rusty key from his pocket, 
and unlocking it, threw it open, and the two at once passed into a 
suite of apartments more gorgeous than the maiden had ever be- 
held before. The walis were richly carved with grotesque figures, 
whose costume was that of a day long gone by, and were splen- 
didly colored, while heavy curtains of silk hung before the stained 
glass windows, and drooped upon the marble floors. Old banners, 
too, were hanging from their mouldering staves along the walls, 
inscribed with fantastic images and uncouth battle-scenes, and, as 
the midnight winds crept around them, they rustled like the bones 
of some human skeleton hanging in the closet of an anatomist. 

“On they went, the maiden and her grim guide, through apart- 
ment afier apartment, until at length they came to a glass door 
opening into a large banqueting hall, and there they paused. 

“<< Draw aside that red curtain from before the door,’ said the 
figure, ‘and look within.’ 

“<T see nothing,’ replied Viola, turning towards her guide, who 
had borne a lighted lamp in his hand, but she found him gone. 
The lamp was standing burning upon the cold marble floor, but 
the figure had vanished as noiselessly as a spirit from her sight. 

“Finding herself alone, the lady again drew the red curtain 
aside, but this time she did not turn away. A mellow light had 
been suddenly kindled in the hall, and gazing through the: glass 
door she saw this sight. 

* At a long table, extending the entire width of the apartment, 
was seated a large company, as if at a banquet. They were all 
dressed in the style of some seven hundred years ago—the men 
in suits of shining steel armor, and the women in garments 
thickly embroidered with golden flowers—and the festal board 
was laden with a sumptuous feast. 

“ At the head of the table was seated a man dressed in a suit of 
mail, over which was thrown a heavy black cloak, and who Viola 
at once knew to be the one that had conducted her thither. But 
his helmet was now laid aside, and what was the terror of the 
maiden, on beholding his face, to recognize in his features the 
very counterpart of those of the old portrait of her father, hanging 
in her apartment, and which she had so often gazed upon with 
superstitious awe! The thought suddenly struck her that there 
was something supernatural in that midnight banquet, and al- 
though she trembled in every limb, she resolved to watch its 
progress let the consequences be what they might. 

“*T have come at your solicitation,’ said the mailed figure, 
seated at the head of the table, ‘to partake of a feast with you. 
What may have been your object in thus honoring me, I know 
not, but as master of this castle, I cannot but congratulate you, 
my brave retainers and you gentle dames, upon the recent victory. 
Let us drink to the health of our most gracious king.’ 

“In an instant every glass was raised. But watch that dark 
figure stealing into the banquet-hall! With cautious steps, he ad- 
vances behind the knight who has just spoken, unseen by him 
alone, and in his right hand he cfrries a bright dagger! All the 
guests at the table see the assassin, but no warning word is spoken, 
and the next instant, while the glasses are being re-filled after 
drinking the health of the king, the brave knight has fallen pierced 
to the heart, while his life blood gushes out upon the pavement. 


““«Bravely done, Sir John Caveno!—bravely, planned and 
bravely done!’ shouted several of the retainers of the murdered’ 
knight. ‘Now we will have a new master, and woe to the son 
that Sir Rupert Standish has left behind! It were better for him 
that he were never born!’ 

“ Again the door opened, but this time the son of the murdered 
knight entered the banqueting hall. On seeing the dead body of 
his father, the youth uttered an exclamation of horror, and the 
next moment the steel of the assassin was buried deep in his 
breast, and he fell beside his sire. 

“* Off with the carcasses! Down with them to the river, and 
throw them in!’ shouted the knight, Sir John Caveno, to the re- 
tainers! ‘My plans are now complete! These lands, this castle, 
is mine, and you are now my vassals. Drag off the bodies, and 
let the feast proceed !’ 

“ The corpses of the murdered father and son, the rightfal own- 
ers of the castle, were rudely hauled out of the hall by the attend- 
ants, and the revel wag continued, as if nothing had happened— 
Sir John Caveno taking the seat just vacated by ‘his victim. 
Songs; jests and revelry arose upon the air, and all was life and 


gayety. 

“Bat in the very midst of the revelry, while every heart beat 
high, the great door of the banquet-hall swung slowly open, and. 
the fig:.e of the murdered knight—clad in his suit of shining 
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atmot, over which was thrown a sable cloak, even as he had ap- 
peared»to Viola—suddenly entered with martial stride, and stood 
confronting the horror-stricken band ! 

4 “Murdercr !’ said the phantom, shaking its finger at Sir John, 
who sat in his chair speechless with terror, ‘ you plotved with yon- 
der traitors, my dependents, to take my life, promising them a 
greater license than my conscience would permit me to allow 
them. ‘They readily entered into all your plans, invited me to a 
banquet in order that, when I was flushed with wine and off my 
guard, you might have an easy conquest! You have accomplished 
your object, and slain the man you hate! But think you, that I 
will permit you to occupy this castle in peace? Make but the 
attempt, and a terrible fate will await you! Foiled is your black 
ambition—no kindred of mine shall ever wed with kindred of 
yours! They will have warnings which will make them loathe 
your race, and spurn every offer that may come from such a 
source. And from this time out, there will be sights seen, there 
will be noises heard, in this castle, that were never heard before ! 
Beware! beware! beware !’ 

“ There was a sound, as if a thousand gongs had been roused 
at once;'the castle shook like an aspen leaf for a moment, and 
them-all was still and utter darkness. Viola sank backward from 
the glass door, through which she had witnessed so many horrors, 
and found herself within her own room, and in her own bed. 
Whether sho had ever left it on that eventful night, and had actu- 
ally’been to the uninhabited part of the castle—where she had 
been warned by a vision of the murder of her father, in order that 
she might not contract an alliance with any one of the kindred of 
Sir John Caveno—or whether she had only dreamed, the Lady 
Viola was never able to determine. Certain it is, that on the 
next day, Sir Roland Caveno received his dismissal from the fair 
maiden; and it is said, that the painted features of the grim, old 
warrior smiled as Sir Roland left the hall. In less than a month, 
the Lady Viola became the bride of Sir Herbert Ellery; and 
after. many years of wedded happiness sunk to sleep, and was 


buried in the courtyard of the castle.” 

“ And why has the old pile remained uninhabited so long ?” 

“O, the people say that it is haunted; that lights are seen at 
midnight dancing through the dim apartments, and that unearthly 
noises arise upon the autumn breeze.” 

“ And you believe all this ?” 

“No, not a word. ‘I told the tale as ’t was told to me.’” 

“Sir, I thank you. And now, will you permit me to inquire 
your name te 

The stranger slowly drew a card from his case and handed it to 
me. Just at that moment the train stopped ut a small town, and 
my travelling companion shook me by the hand, and bade me a 
kind good morning, as he left the cars. No sooner, however, was 
the train in motion again, than I glanced at the card. It con- 
tained but one word, but thet word was full of meaning—it was 
“ Wordsworth.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BETROTHED. 


BY PH@6E CAREY. 


Of course [ said I’d marry him, 
?f will only change my name; 

Perhaps I said I loved him, too, 
Or what was much the same. 

And if I had n’t told him so, 
I’m sure I might as well; 

I like the fellow well enough, 
For aught that I can tell. 


He's got a beautiful moustache, 
A handsome hand and head; 
We'll live in tolerable style, 
1 think, from what he said. 

I should n‘t call him charming, 
And he’s not a millionaire ; 
But yet as men and matches go, 

I think he’s pretty fair. 


That sounds a little cool, but still 
I must have clothes to wear; 
And sentiment and poetry 
Are unsubstantial fare. 
You think [’ve loved another more, 
That still perhaps, [ do; 
Much good that’s ever done me yet, 
Or ever’s likely to.. 


Besides, I have n’t time to wait, 
You know as well as I, ; 
How quietly, for several years, 
My birthdays have gone by. 
And pretty soon my friends will say— 
No, that they shan’t, I vow; 
“She's been a rather pretty girl, 
A little passe now!” 


FAT SPARTANS. 


The ancient Spartans paid as much attention to the rearing of 
men as the cattle-breeders in modern England do to the breeding 
‘of cattle. They took — of the firmness and looseness. of 
men’s flesh, and regulated the d of fatness to which it was 
lawful, in a free state, for any ci to extend his body. Those 
who dared to grow too soft or too fat for military exercise and the 
service of Sparta were soundly whipped. In one particular in- 
stance, that of Nauclis, the son of Polybius, the offender was 
brought before the Ephori and a meeting of the whole peo __ 
he was threatened with perpetual banishnent if he did not bring 
his body within the regular Spartan compass, and give up his 
culpable mode of living, which was declared to be more worthy 


Tonian than of a son of Lacedwmon.—Mr. Bruce's Classic 


and Historic Portraits. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
How Joel Newman was Cured of a Water-Cure. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Joe, Newman decided that he could not be a farmer. His 
father was devoted to agricultural pursuits, and seemed to like 
the business ; but that was no reason why he (Joel) should adopt 
that branch of industry, as a vocativun. He aspired to something 
higher, regarding all ordinary manual labor entirely below his 
consideration. At the age of seventeen Joel concluded to choose 
a profession, and consumed the remaining years of his minority 
in determining what it should be. 

On the very day that he was twenty one he decided that all-im- 
portant question, and solemnly consecrated himself to the healing 
art. This was certainly an era in his existence, and destined to 
exercise a lasting influence upon his future life. 


But there was yet another vital point to be determined—what 
particular medical platform would it be best fur him to stand upon. 
Should he embrace Allopathy, Hydropathy, or become a regular 
vegetarian? It was no easy matter for Joel to choose between 
Galen, Hahnemann, Presnitz, and the various systems of botanico 
medical practice. 

Having considered the intrinsic value of water as an element, 
he finally threw a casting vote for Hsdropathy. 

Mr. Newman, his father, willing to gratify his son’s wishes, ac- 
cordingly packed him off to a ‘‘ water-cure” establishment, where 
he might learn theory and practice at the same time. 


Joel entered upon his duties with an awful sense of its respon- 
sibilities pressing upon him. He realized, or tried to, that hence- 
forth he was to deal with that potent agent, water, which would 
kill or cure, according to the way in which it was applied. 


“Place a patient in the water up to his chin, and he may re- 
main there fifteen or twenty mioutes without sustaining injury ; 
but,” added the professor, with increasing solemnity, “just re- 
verse the method of application, and put his head in for half the 
time specified, and the consequences will be serious ”’ 

Joel ventured to suggest that death might be the result of such 
procedure. 

*- You are correct,” returned the professor, encouragingly, “and 
that proves that water is a powerful element, and requires to be 
handled cautiously. Many lives have been lost by water.’ 

* At the time of the flood for instance,” resumed Joel, timidly. 

“ Precisely, sir; but it was used in that case to effect a moral 
cure. It will be well to observe, perhaps, that we do not prescribe 
for such complainis at this establishment. We deal wholly with 
physical evils.” 

The doctor paused a moment, and then pointed to a large man- 
ufactory not far distant. 

“There is another wonderful application of water,” he re- 
sumed, “ and will give you some faint conception of its power.” 

* it buoys up great ships, also,” added Joel. 

“ Ah, yes; it is truly an important element in commerce.”’ 

“ Sailors literally live on it,” cuntinued our hero. 

“ Young gentleman, you are to learn at this institution the sub- 
lime art of applying this great power to the cure of diseases. I 
shall not develop this science to you all at once, but gradually, as 
your mind expands. You may now go and put half a dozen Wet 
sheets upon that delicate young man who came this morning.” 

“* Shall the water be entirely cold?” asked Joel, with a shiver, 
for it was a freezing January day. 


“ Apply it in its natural state, Dr. Newman,” replied the in- 
structor, with a gracious smile, ‘and don’t heed any squeamish 
objections that any patient may make. In all cases you will 
please follow directions to the letter. The young man, who will 
be made the su'ject of your treatment, is somewhat deranged in 
his mental faculties, consequently his eccentricities and peculiari- 
ties'are not to be noticed You will find him in number four.” 

Almost overwhelmed with the contemplation of the power of 
water, Joel sought the room indicated. He found there a young 
man, about his own age, who, although somewhat pale, did not 
manifest any particular symptoms of illness. He acknowledged 
the neophyte’s presence by a formal bow. The obvious meaning 
of which was: “Will you be good enough to tell me your 
business 

Oar incipient doctor percrived at once that this patient was not 
exactly right in the upper works, and took measures accordingly ; 
he deliberately locked the door and put the key in his pocket. 
This proceeding, on his part, caused the patient to dilate his eyes, 
and favor him with a long, and by no means friendly, stare. 

.“ Pray, sir, why do you lock my door?” he said, at length, 
striving to speak calmly. 

“So that we may be secure from interruption.” 

“‘ And why do you desire to be secure from interruption in my 
room ?” asked the patient, with some severity of manner. 

“‘T, at present, have the control of this institution,” returned 
the other, resolving to suitably impress the mind of the invalid 
with a realizing sense of his importance. 

“ The devil you do !” 

“ Please, don’t be profane, sir! Prepare yourself for treat- 
ment,” said Joel, with dignity. 

“ Treatment !”” 

Exactly—peel.” 

* Peel !” 

“ Yes ; take off your clothes, I mean.” ” 

Me 

“ You—can’t you comprehend 

And what do you intend to do?” 


“ Apply six wet sheets in suvcession ; give you a copious show- | 


er-bath ; soak your feet in cold water ; wrap your head in a satur- 
ated towel ; and—” 

“‘ Let me inform you, sir, that I am not in the right mood for 
joking at present ; so you will please vacate the premises immedi- 
ately,” interrupted the invalid, savagely. 

“ Take off your coat, that’s a good fellow,” added young water- 
cure, soothingly. 

“ Will you go,-or shall I throw you out of the window !”’ reit- 
erated the patient, threateningly. 

“ Come, let us be reasonable. You have come here to be cured, 
and the professor has given the treatment of your peculiar case 
into my hands ; so let us proceed at once to business. Here, you 
perceive, are the proper materials to work with—cold water, 
sheets, and so forth.” 

“« Are you a fool, or a wag ?” asked the person thus appealed to. 

“TI am an humble disciple of Presnitz, and hope to be-the 
means, with the blessing of heaven, of restoring you to perfect 
health. Prepare for the sheet.” 

“ You are an entire stranger to me, and, perhaps you are igno- 
rant of the fact, that I am one of the principals of this establish- 
ment,” resumed the patient. 

Joel had heard that it was a good plan to humor insane per- 
sons, so he concluded that it would be the best policy to let the 
invalid have it his own way. 

“IT know you are a man of consequence, but that doés not 
touch the present question, or prove that you do not need to be 
treated according to the rules of the house ” 

By this time Joel had prepared a sheet in which to wrap the 
sick man, and the icy water was trickling through his fingers. 

The patient, as if struck with a new idea, began to take off his 
coat ; but the embryo doctor could not help remarking that there 
was something sinister in the expression of his eyes. The gar- 
ment was thrown with a jerk upon the back of a chair, while its 
owner commenced to roll up his shirt sleeves in a resolute and 


ominous manner. 
Dr. Joel began to have suspicions that the man’s intention was 


not quite friendly, and not knowing how far his insanity might 
carry him, concluded that there was not a moment to be lost, and 
so opening the saturated sheet, with a sudden mov t, ran for- 
ward and threw it over his head, and clasped his arms about his 
victim, thus effectually pinioning him. 

The sick man was for a moment rendered helpless, and was in 
a partial state of suffocation, while the chilling element, which 
had been subjected to a January atmosphere, was pouring down 
his person, striking a deadly shiver to the marrow of his bones. 

The poor crazy gentleman, finding his position was dreadfully 
unpleasant, made a tremendous effort to recover his liberty. The 
doctor and his patient both went down together, the latter kick- 
ing, struggling, and swearing to the extent of his abilities. 

They rolled over and over, upset chairs, bowls and baths, pro- 
ducing a general furore among the moveables in the apartment. 
Joel, thinking his reputation was at stake, persisted with a perti- 
nacity, worthy of any cause, in keeping the highly medicated 
sheet over his patient’s head, notwithstanding his gurgling, mut- 
tered imprecations, and continued flounderings. 

Rendered completely desperate at length by the agonies of suf- 
focation, the deranged gentleman succeeded, by a mighty convul- 
sion, in shaking off his persecutor, and then rang the bell furiously. 

The peremptory summons was instantly answered, and steps 
were heard on the landing. 

‘* Burst open the door!” shouted the lunatic. 

The order was immediately obeyed, and two attendants enter- 
ing, found the parties staring at each other, panting for breath. 

‘“‘ Scize this man, and prepare him for the wet sheet,” said the 
patient, authoritatively. ‘‘ He is a maniac, and has just had a vio- 
lent paroxysm of madness.” 

No sooner said than done. The two attendants fastened upon 
young water-cure, like poverty to an honest man, and he was 
soon divested of clothing, notwithstanding his vehement protes- 
tations that there was some mistake. 

A terrible chiil shook his frame when he saw the sheet approach- 
ing, fresh, and dripping from the water. He could not, for the 
life of him, suppress a nervous scream when the freezing shroud 
was unceremoniously wrapped about him, and he was bundled 
into a bed and strapped down. 

“ There, my fine fellow, I’ll learn you what it costs to play off 
jokes upon me,” said the crazy man, with a malicious grin, at the 
same time taking his coat upon his arm, and leaving for more 
comfortable quarters. 

“ Who is*he ?” asked our hero, of one of the attendants. 

“Why, that’s Dr. Flood, one of the principals of the establish- 
ment !”’ was the prompt rejoinder. 

Upon hearing this piece of information Joel’s teeth chattered 
more violently than ever, and he felt cheap enough to be sold for 
a very small sum of ready money. 

He was kept under treatment nearly all day, and had ample 
time and opportunity to reflect on the beauties of water-cure. 

Before night the affair “ leaked out,” reached the ears of the 
professor, and was soon known to all the inmates of the house, 
producing much talk and merriment. 

When our aspirant was fairly released, he had changed his 
mind in regard to Hydropathy, and concluded to adopt some 
other profession. He was fully convinced that water was a po- 
tent agent, but must be applied judiciously; and was quite as 
certain that he had mistaken number five for number four. At 
any rate, in his own experience, he had found it, as he affirmed, 
“ powerful cold in January.” 

A little after dark the ensuing night, a young man, of just Joel’s 


‘| size and complexion, was seen to enter a stage coach, that passed 


the elder Newman’s farm once every twenty-four hours; whether 
that individual was our hero we will leave the reader to judge. 
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> BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROUND AT THE GREAT NATIONAL HORSE EXHIBITION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ms 


», NATIONAL HORSE EXHIBITION. 
On this and the opposite page we have given a series of views 


taken by our artist on the spot, at the late National Exhibition of — 


Hor:es, at Springfield, Mass. Beneath the engravings of ‘the 
horacs, which are likenesses, the names may be found ; also the 
prizcs awarded to cach, and its owner’s name, and from whence it 
came. The general or bird’s eye view of the ground is a compre- 


Casswe M. 
Biack Moneax premium ef $25. to Francis Twitchell 


—Ist premium of $200—owned H. Godwin, of New York. 
Buss Messexcra— 3d premium of $50, to Hiram Reed, of Augusta,Me. 


hensive and interesting one, as giving our readers, at a glance, a 
map of the spot and its — durirg the height of the ex- 
hibition ; and was taken by our artist from.a point overlooking 
the whole scene. The credit of originating and getting up this 
exceedingly unique idea, which complete success has stamped 
with such universal favor, is due to Mr. G. M. Atwater, of Spring- 
field. It was not the work.of a day, nor a week, but of many 


weeks to perfect and bring to consummation the idea of the origi- 
nator and his advisers. Some fears were expressed that the whole” - 
matter would be anything but creditable, and would be but aval’ 


gar miscellaneous gathering; but this was far from being ‘the 
case—the whole affair having been icipated in- and 
over by some of the first citizens of the Strate of the 
country. The grounds, as observed in our tye view, pre- 
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sented a beautiful appearance, and were laid out on what is called 
Government Square. The Mammoth Tent in the centre, flags 
waving from various point, horses bestridden, and horses followed 
by skeleton chairs buggies, coursing gaily around the track ; 
collected around favorite horses, scanning their merits and 
istening to the praises of the enthusiastic grooms or ow all 
formed a scene of the most beautiful, unique and inspiriting char- 
acter. Favorite stallions were playing here and there, each to his 
Aittle coterie of friends. ‘Mary Taylor” was there, looking as 
- oa as she of the Bo “Cassius M. Clay” was surrounded 


his political friends. Young “Black Hawk” was there, but | 
without the slightest appetite for chickens; “Flying Morgan,” 


bat without his wings; “Canadi.n Leopard,” but without his 
claws ; and, altogether, more Jenny Linds than Otto Goldschmidt 
could provide for. At times the horses stretched aronad the en- 
tire half mile circuit, numbering two and three abreast for the 
whole distance. Some of the heed were attached to skeleton 
buggies; others'to phantom gigs, others to phewtons and “ what- 
nots,’’. of every variety of build and color. The air was vocal 
with.the neighing of the-splendid animals, who entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with as hearty a zest as their owners. The 
fastones now and then léet-out a link or two, and went as rapidly 
as it was safe to do considering the crowded condition of the track. 
Gigs went dancing by, dodging here and there, and fancy horses 
went their own g 1 gait. One of the first objects that caught 
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FANCY MATCHED HORSES. 


i exe upon the track, was a pheton, drawn by four splendid 
organ horses, harnessed with a lavish magnificence o 

never before seen in these parts. The establishment belonged to 
F. Cordis, of Longmeadow, and elicited univeisal praise and ad- 
miration. In the greed colleetion there were upwards of seventy- 
five stallions, principally representations of the Morgan and Black 
Hawk breeds. Among this large number of noble animals, it is 
almost ete to individualize. There was the favorite horse 
Cassius M. Clay, and.his mother, who nad several other likely 
sons present. “ Bob ic,” an English thorough-bred “‘ Oscar,” 
all the way from Michigan—a Kentucky horse; the American 
Eagle, ftom Flushing, N. Y.—a beautiful bay stallion ; and Clyde 
Briton,” a noble stallion from Canada, weighing 1600 pounds— 
these, and a number of others, really too numerous to name here. 
The editor of the Springfield Republican, describing a portion of 
the scene, says: “After all had passed twice around the track, 
more than half of the horses suddenly pulled off upon the grounds, 
and ran races “across lots.” This was the most beautiful scene 
of the day. Franconi’s Hippodrome is no more to be compared 
with it than the Spunkville Artillery with a rattling, rolling than- 
der storm. The dumb show of the Crystal Palace, brilliant and 
valuable as it may be, would stand no chance by the side of anch 
a show of high, active, and rejoicing life. All enjoyed it to the 
very quick of appreciation. Standing upon the elevated seats, and 
taking in the whole scene at one view—the throng upon the 
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prosmde ; the darting, whirling, rattling carriages ; and the fast 
orses going around the track at their full gait—one might well 
exclaim, as hundreds did: enthusiastically exclaim, that it exceeded 
in life and beduty all the lively and beautiful scenes within their 
memory. And when it was remembered that on the grounds were 
the equine representatives of twenty of the United States, as well 
as the Canadas, the exhibition appealed to the mind in its true 
beauty and magnitude. In looking over the list of entries, we find 
that the Morgan and Black Hawk breeds prevailed in the exhibi- 
tion to an extent far beyond what we supposed to be the fact. In 
many cases the breeds are not distinctly stated—or present sueh 
mixtures as not to belong to a distinct family. Among the breed- 
ing mares we find 22 Morgans, 8 Black Hawks, and 3 Messen- 
gers. Among the Geldings 31 Morgans, 11 Black Hawks, 9 
Messengers, 4 Hambletonians, and English and French, 3 each. 
Among the stallions of all ages, there were 50 Morgans and 22 
Black Hawks. It will thus be seen that the Morgans are very 
largely the leading family, while the Black Hawks are second on 
the list. Had we room we should take particular pleasure in giv- 
ing the many excellent speeches and sentiments that were given 
on the occasion. Among the speakers were Abbott Lawrence, 
of Mass., Governor Seymour, of New York, Ex-Governor Colby, 
of New Hampshire, John M. Botts, of Virginia, Marshal P. Wil- 
der, and a host of other witty and eloquent orators, whose senti- 
ments have been fully published in the prints of the day. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BY THE SEASIDE AT DAWN. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I stand upon the silent shore, 
The ocean stretches far away ; 
And many a soft and +nowy sail 
Comes mutely glancing up the bay. 
Slow roll the waves; the clouds above 
Scarce move along the blue serene ; 
And all is fair on earth, in air, 
To beautify the scene. 


I long for wings to cleave this air, 
And o’er these brilliant billows fly ; 

Now stooping down to kiss the sea, 
And now remounted to the sky. 

O, sea-gull! what transporting bliss, 
What joy of liberty is thine; 

As from thy plumage fresh and fair, 
Thou tossest off the brine! 


From slumber on the rocking deep, 
Thou wak’st to meet the early day ; 
And, restless, wanderest near and far, . 
Witd notle to guide thy devious way; 
Exiblem thou art of all that’s free, 
That’s gay and joyous, strong and bright; 
When all around is shadow, thou 
Still seem’st one flake of light. 


I love this silver hour of dawn, 
These azure skies, these waves more blue; 
Yon glittering wings and sails that wear 
The same unstained and cloud-like hue ; 
And though I may not, like the bird, 
Career and sweep from sea to sky, 
There are no fetters cn the mind, 
My thoughts can mount as high! 


——¢ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Ir was the April-time; the atmosphere dewy and fresh as you 
can imagine ; young birds and sprouting greenness everywhere. 
The farmers were all busy repairing old fences, clearing up 
patches of new ground, threshing the last oats, and doing other 
little jobs preparatory to the busy season. 

“ ] think it will do to plow next week,” said Farmer D.., to his 
son, as, with axes over their shoulders, they crossed a piece of 
stubble land, to fell, in the adjoining woods, an oak tree, which 
they designed having sawed into boards for the repairing of the 
barn. 

“ Yes, it will do to plow next week,” answered the young man, 
“the ground is almost dry enough now.” 

Many a sentence, as careless and as harmless as that, has been 
the death-blow to the fond hopes of some poor wretch ; and these 
were then. A rabbit, lying snug in his burrough, had heard them, 
and, before the youth ceased speaking, was galloping away, his 
long ears set back, and his whole frame trembling,—not so much 
because of the danger at that moment, as from that to be appre- 
hended, for the expected plowing would destroy her home. It is 
a hard thing to be friendless and homeless in the world, even for a 
rabbit. 

Now it happened that previously to taking their axes for the 
felling of the tree, Farmer D. and his boy had been to the barn 
to see to what extent repairs were needed. 

“Why, it’s worse than I thought it was,” said the old man; 
“half the boards are warpt and loose.” 

“ Yes,” answered the son, “ it is worse than I thought it was— 
full half the boards are warpt and loose.” 

“T think,” said the old man, resting his hand on a pitchfork, 
and looking up, “I will shut out these confounded birds with the 
new weather boarding—they do no good, but a vast deal of 
harm.” 

“Very true,” answered the son, “they do more harm than 
good, and I have thought so for a long time—there is one of the 
plaguy things now; shu!” And with the exclamation he threw 
a corncob it the direction of a pretty brown dove, that was sitting 
high up on a dusty beam afd thinking about the new nest she 
would make. 

There was a fluttering, first against this board and then against 
that, and, at last, the frightened dove found the little hcart-shaped 
entrance, that had been for so many summers her door-way, and 
escaped. 

“Tam sure I will not stay where I am not wanted,” was her 
first thought, and straightway across the hills, to a neighboring 
barn, she bent her course—perched on the eave, and picked the 
feathers from her bosom, as though it spited others more than 
herself. 

After a time she grew calmer and began to look about; but 
though the barn was new and all snug as might be, a lonesome, 
homesick feeling came over her, such as she had never known 
before. 

True, there were four little diamond shaped openings in the 
gable, just large enough to admit her person—she would certainly 
be welcome, and yet it was a long time before she conld think of 
examining the premises, with a view to settling. 

At last, however, as if gathering all her energies, she made a 
sudden plunge and disappeared within the barn. But, evidently, 
things did not please her there, for she presently re-appeared, and, 
with a slow and unsteady flight, retarned to the dilapidated qnar- 
ters from which the prospects of ejectment were so disheartening. 

It was quite useless to think of renairing the nest, and after an 


half hour’s revery she flew to the ground and walked soberly 
down the lane ; her head nodding up and down thoughtfully, and 
her tail almost dragging in the dust. She had no object in the 
walk—probably she didn’t think of what she was doing, at all. 

“ What shall I do?” was the burden of her musings. “I have 
no home and no friends in the world. I wish there was somebody 
to care for me. I wouldn’t care much who it was ; really, a poor, 
lone creature, like me, might just as well be dead. I am half dis- 
posed to fly madly against the old barn and dash my brains out !” 

“Good morning, miss,” said a voice, singularly sweet and in- 
sinuating. “Can I be of any service to you ?” 

Erecting head and tail, the dove looked about her, and was not 


long in espying the rabbit, before mentioned, who had j-aused by 


a blackened stump io the lane, and was breakfasting on the ten- 
der leaves of a seedling turnip. 

“ Ay, sir, you are very kind,” replied the dove, “ but I have no 
need of assistance,” for she was piqued that she should have be- 


trayed her sorrowful condition. 

Plump and sleek looked the rabbit, and well to do withal, 
feeding so daintily in the sunshiny lane. 

“Tl wager he has a home somewhere hereabout, and that 
every dog in the farmyard is his friend,” mused the dove; and 
fluttering coquettishly on to the stump, she made some remark 
about the beauty of the morning, after which, elevating herself 
on tiptoe, she declared the neighborhood was the loveliest she had 
ever seen. 

“« Beautiful indeed ; I never am weary of it,” replied the rab- 
bit, thus insinuating that he was a resident of the parts. 

“Not fond of turnips?” be asked, after an awkward silence, 
during which the dove had been thinking of some pretty thing to 


say. 

Tiowdiiedieidiad saree eaten such a breakfast in her life, and 
to say the truth had not much fancy for tasting it; but she had 
probably heard the saying that the truth is not to be spoken at all 
times, and politely assured the rabbit that there was nothing in 
the world of Which she was more fond, but that having just eaten 
heartily of barley, she felt obliged to decline. 

“‘ Barley !” replied the rabbit ; ‘‘ how I envy you—you are one 
of the favored of the earth.” 

“O, no,” the bird answered—as though she meant “ O, yes ;” 
“ but I have no reason to complain.” 

After a little further pretence on both sides, the dove, begging 
pardon for so long an intrusion on the precious time of her new 
acquaintance, and hoping she would have the pleasure of meeting 
him very soon at her own house, fluttered lightly away as though, 
for herself, she was a person of elegant leisure and had nothing 
special to call her anywhere. 

“ A beautiful creature,” soliloquized the rabbit, as hopping in 
the sunshine he watched her gracefal fluttering, here and there. 
“ And the barley, too; she must be rich. I wonder if she is a 
marrying bird ?”’ 

Half an hour or more he mused with an abstracted and melan- 
choly air, at the end of which time, the noisy calling of the barn- 
door rooster, to his feathery dames, arrested his attention. 

“ Lucky fellow, you are,” he said, turning toward the cock, 
who, by this time, was surrounded by four or five hens, speckled, 
brown, and black, all pecking in the dust for a single worm. 
“You have but to call, and from every direction wings are 
stretched out to greet you; while not a soul in all thé world 
cares for me.” 

“ Good enough for you,” replied the rooster jocularly ; “why 
don’t you marry and lead a merry life, as Ido. There is no need 
that you should go moping through the world,” and flapping his 
shiny wings two or three times, he stretched his long ae and 
crowed lustily. 

“Upon my word, you are too hard on me. You should site 
pity than laugh at the misfortunes of a fellow-being.” 

“* Misfortunes !” repeated the rooster, ironically ; “ how can you 
say that, when not only the beasts of the field, but half the birds 
of the air, are in love with you?” 

“ Really, sir, you are flattering ; for not a bird have I ever seen 
80 poor as to think of me.” 

“‘ Pshaw !” said the rooster, and affected to be deeply engaged | 
in searching for worms, for he was not aware of any bird that 
fancied the rabbit. 

There was a brief silence, but a match with a bird was not 
likely to be suggested to him again, and the opportunity of mak- 
ing some inquiries concerning his new acquaintance, was not to 
be lost, and hopping a little nearer to the rooster, he inquired 
whether there were many swallows.about the barn, and then care- 
lessly added : “‘ There are no other birds about there, I suppose?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the rooster, “there is a whole family of 
doves, and, by the way, I saw one this very morning, as I set out 
for my walk, that would be worth having.” 

There followed a description, and the rabbit congratulated him- 
self on having already made the acquaintance of so desirable a 
bird. 

But he went on to say that he was poor and would not dare to 
offer himself,—more to bring out what the rooster knew about the 
dove’s fortune than for any other purpose. 

The result of the trick was perfectly satisfactory. The dove 
was rich beyond all question. Why, was not the barn fall from 
year’s end to year’s end, of all good grain, and was it not.all her 
own as you might say? And then the good, nice home in which 
she bad been born, and where she was likely to live and die—it 
‘was not often a nest was found so nicely feathered. Then fol- 
lowed an account of the extensive improvements which the dove’s 
habitation was about to undergo, and advising his bachelor friend 
to make overtures speedily, the rooster went pecking his way 
along the dust, and presently met the dove, who, by this time, 
was returning slowly homeward. 


Of course the conversation he had so lately had with the rabbit 
occurred to him on seeing the subject of their talk, and, redden- 
ing a little in the comb, he informed the dove that she was, at the 
moment of meeting her, uppermost in his thoughts. 

“ Really, I feel flattered,” she answered; “ but what was thé 
nature of your thoughts ?” 

“‘ Most agreeable,” said chanticleer; and he went on to say he 
had just had the happiness of meeting a rich friend, a rabbit, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and their talk had been of love and 
marriage, and, of course, they could not but think of her, whom 
everybody was desirous of winning, and whom no one dare 
approach. 

The dove modestly hid her head beneath her wing for a mo- 
ment, and then answered in atone that might have been jest or 
earnest, that she felt flattered in having been mentioned in con- 
nection with a subject so deeply interesting to them all. 

“ You are ironical,” replied the rooster ; “ but I assure you, my 
friend, the rabbit, who, to say truth, has lost his heart to you, is 
worthy of more serious regard.” 

“I know his great merits,” she said ; “and then he is wealthy, 
too—is he not ?”’ and she eyed the rooster curiously as she spoke. 

Now the rooster was a pfoud rooster, and he wished the dove to 
believe that his friends were very rich ; so he replied, without hesi- 
tancy, that he had everything heart could desire, with the excep- 
tion of a wife; and, he trusted, bowing to the dove, he would not 
long lack anything. 

“ You are obliging,” she replied ; “ but such happiness as you 
suggest stands not within the prospect of belief.” 

After some farther conversation, in the same vein, they parted ; 
both in high good humor—the dove pleased with the prospect of 
becoming the wife of a rich rabbit, and the rooster more than 
usually inflated because of the active part he had taken in other 
people’s affairs. 

That day the rabbit could not rest well in his burrough ; the 
next week the farmer would plow, and then he would be homeless 
in the world. The only alternative was a rich wife; he would 


rub up his coat and, on the coming morning, walk in the lane 
and see if he should meet any one he knew. 

No less restless than he was the dove. She could not stay in 
the barn nor out of it—what would she do? Nobody in the world 
to care for her,—true, the rooster had complimented, but what of 
that, she couldn’t live on compliments. She would scorn to put 


herself in the rabbit’s way, but she had as good a right to the 
lanes as he, and she would just walk out in the morning, and if 
she met him, why she would be civil ; that would not be asking 
him to marry her, she was sure. 

So the day and the night passed, as all days and nights will,— 
whether we have homes or are homeless ; whether we have lovers 
or not,—and the morning came up bright, and the rabbit and the 
dove—for the sake of their healths, I suppose—walked in the lane 
about the same hour. : 

Of course they met, and, as they had resolved to be, were very 
civil to each other. ran 

Their next meeting was not by accident, and it might have been 
noticed, as they separated, that both looked well pleased with the 
world and with themselves. And why should they not ‘—they 
were both going to do so well, as they supposed. 

Neither made any very strict inquiries as to the fortune of the 
other ; they counted on appearances and on the recommendations 
of the rooster, who was a most respectable and credible person. 
Necessity is a wonderful stimulus to passion, and, after a few in- 
terviews, the dove and the rabbit were married. 

There was a great deal of talk, not only about the barnyard, 
but through all the woods and fields. A few persons, who were 
invited to the wedding, said they wished the pair happy, but hoped 
they would get along without drawing any upon them ; everybody 
had enough to do to take care of themselves ; but most of the ac- 
quaintances of the happy party said they were about fit for each 
other; they guessed nobody else would have either of them, and 
the like, and some went so far as to whisper suspicions of an un- 
happy life ; ending with the declaration that they would not have 
long to endure the society of each other, unless the age of mira- 
cles returned ; and these allusions to the downhill of life fell heav- 
jest upon the poor dove. After her marriage all her friends sud- . 
denly discovered that she was a very old bird. 

But let us leave gossip and follow the fortunes of the curiously 
mated pair, and see if they were really “kindred spirits,” or 
whether, even until this day, an ox and an ass may not be yoked 
together with impunity. . 

The marriage bad been delayed until the last moment; the 
barn had been repaired, and for two nights previous ‘to her nup- 
tials the dove had lodged with a friend, a mile from her warm 
home. ‘She could not rest,” she salt, ‘on the eve of so great 

an event—she must have company.” 

The plowing was begun, and when the rabbit left his burrough 
for the altar, the probability was he should not be able to return 
even for a single night. 

Not much like a bridesgroom’s was his face as he set out ; pres- 
ently he halted and seriously contemplated the prospect before 
him ; then, with a heavy countenance, he went forward a little, 
stopped again, and, with a flash of light in his eyes, as if he said, 
“I wont and can’t do it,” he turned and hopped the way he had 
come with great alacrity. 

He struck upon the new furrows directly, and bethought him 
not only of his homeless state and the riches of the dove, but also 
of his honor. 

Across the fields he saw two or three squirrels chattering, he 
they leaped nimbly along the fence rails, toward the lane,—they 
were bound for his wedding. He must not be thought a laggaf, 
and, turning about once more, he went forward by tremendods 
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great hops and arrived at the stumps in the lane, the place of as- 
signation, quite out-of breath, and looking, as he thought, very 
happy, but really as one smiles with the toothache. Seeing the 
ungraceful jumps at which he came, the dove hesitated, and, for 
& moment, turned away her head; but presently, bending her 
neck as if she swallowed something she did not like, she went 
forward to meet him with feminine tact, walking clumsily, as 
though she had no wings—she had made up her mind to yenounce 
the “‘ sage and serious doctrine of virginity,” at all hazards. 
, A fox that had been sent for, from many miles away, stood up 
_ and said if any one knew of any reason why that dove and that 
rabbit should not be joined in wedlock, let them speak, or forever 
after hold their peace. No one knew any reason ; the rooster gave 
away the bride, and they became, in the eye of the law, one. 
. The day passed happily enough, as most wedding days do, I 
suppose ; and the night fell, and with it came its own needs. 
‘More than once the dove complained of weariness, and right 


well the rabbit understood the suggestion—yet he hesitated ; the 
plowshare might have laid his home in ruins. 

_ “ Really, my love,” he said, at last, looking. wistfully toward 
the snug-looking barn, ‘‘ as we are so much nearer your palace 
than my poor bome, and you are so tired, my darling—” 

“ O no, sir, not at all; I shall enjoy the walk. I can’t allow 
you to forego the pleasure of resting in your own home; I am 
npt so selfish, I hope.” 

“To confess truth, my house is not in such order as I could 

I have been expecting to remove to better quarters ; but 

know, sweet, how my time has been engaged.” And the rab- 

jit looked at his bride as though there was not another creature 
in the world so worthy of regard. 


+ It was an uncomfortable walk they had together. The rabbit 
seemed to regard his bride as an intruder ; and she, poor creature, 
felt that he so regarded her, and walked silent, if not sullen, by 
his side. 

_ On arriving at the new home she saw nothing to induce a hap- 
pier state of feeling ; little, dark burrough, with a few mouldy 
leaves for a carpet ; no nuts, no fresh vegetables, no evidences of 
comfort, even, to say nothing of wealth. 

The husband said he was sorry; it was not in his power to 
make his lady more comfortable ; but, ag he had suggested a dif- 
ferent course of procedure, he hoped she would not blame him ; 
but the tone seemed to indicate that he didn’t care a straw what 
she thought of him. 

,And having thus spoken he dashed himself into the middle of 
the bed, hoping his wife would excuse him from further talking— 
he was too much fatigued. 

» A long time the dove sat pouting, thinking of birds’ rights and 
birds’ wrongs, and of what a grand convention might do to mend 
the matter; but seeing, at last, that her lord was not likely to 
address her,— for, though he was awake, he affected to be asleep, 
—she timidly requested to be shown to her chamber. 

“Two or three times she repeated the request, when, all at once, 

rabbit sat upright in his bed, looking as though he could not 
believe his own ears. 

Chambers !—he had no chambers. What did she suppose he 
Wanted of chambers. Didn’t she know that rabbits always slept 
in basements; it was contrary to their nature to suppose they 
could sleep anywhere else ; she was an unreasonable bird to think 
of chambers; besides, she must expect to accommodate her 
wishes to his, and share his bed and board wherever he chose to 
place them. If she proposed to do this he begged she would retire 
without further ado—he must not be disturbed again, as he should 
have to be on the watch constantly after midnight ;—the farmer 
Was plowing near them, he saw, and they might both be buried 
alive ; in short, nothing was more likely. 
~ The dove was terribly frightened, and crouching on the foot of 
the bed remained wide awake the whole night. 


. In the morning, as some excuse for his silence, the rabbit com- 
plained of indisposition ; when it was breakfast time he didn’t 
want any breakfast,—at least, he said he didn’t,—and the dove, 


hoarse with cold, from having slept on ‘the ground, hid her head [ 


beneath her wing, muttering something about having been used 
to different fare in her own home. 

Really, my love, it’s too bad,” said the rabbit, with some ap- 
pearance of concern. “I am afraid you will be down sick ; sup- 
_pose we remain at your house for a day or two, till I can look 
Boat and buy a place to suit us.” 
_ The dove was not able to walk, she said ; in fact, she felt her- 
‘self growing worse every minute—nothing but a skilful physician 

the best nursing could save her. 

~ “JT will carry you on my back,” urged the rabbit ; “ it is peril- 
‘ous for you to stay here, I see.” 

But no, she could not be moved on a litter, for birds will be 
perverse as well as women ; but, on this occasion, there was good 
-cause for declining his proposition—she had no home to go to. 

_ "The rabbit thought her disobliging. He was vexed and hun- 
gry, and, seating himself as far from his bride as well might be, 
they remained for an hour in disquiet, if not misery. 


wg The silence. was broken by a crashing and rushing noise—the 


rabbit leapt out, and the dove flew out, and, a moment after, the 


plough passed through the burrough and the pair were homeless 
‘fn the world. 
* By a sort of tacit understanding they betook themselves to the 


_lane.. The rabbit leapt nimbly along as though he had no one to" 


_ care for but himself; seeing which the dove said he was a selfish 
brute, and, spreading her wings, flew across the field before him 
_ in proud defiance. 
+ ,pdn the course of the afternoon, however, they met at the stump 
and passed the time together till sunset—thcir hunger having, in 
_ tome way, been satisfied, while apart. 


At nightfall the rabbit suggested the dove’s palace again. No 
evasion or equivocation could-avail now, the dove felt, and, after 
some blushing and stammeéring, owned the truth—she had no pal- 
ace, nor, indeed, any home of any sort. 

Then came a quarrel; mutual recriminations and accusations ; 
till, finally, the dove flew at the eyes of the rabbit, with intent to 
pick them out. At length their voices were lifted so loud the 
neighbors heard them, and flocks of chickens gathered together 
and talked the mattér over; while the more gossiping hens flew 
on to the fence and cackléed the matter aloud. 

The rooster said he would mediate between them; but the 
watch-dog barked resolately against interference, asseverating that 
if husband and wife could not agree, no third party could help 
them. 

The fox thought it would be advisable for the rabbit, when he 
married an heiress again, to look into the palace of his bride 

band. 

At the first session of the court, both the dove and the rabbit 
made application for divorce, but as no ground could be shown 
except mutual dislike and abhorrence, the marital bond remained 
a bond, indeed—the jury in their deliberations determining that if 
a beast would marry a bird, he must suffer the consequences, and 
if a bird would marry a beast, she must suffer the consequences. 

The applicants were, of course, dissatisfied, and are living sep- 
arately ; each believing in the supremacy of the individual. 


JULES JANIN AT HOME. 

From M. Janin’s rising until he retires at night, he is constantly 
surrounded by visitors. No man is more industrious than he— 
few produce more. But, pray, when does he work! Sunday, of 
course, his door is barred, and no one is seen on that day dedi- 
cated to the feuilleton! No such thing; there is a room full from 
morning until night. He rarely commences the formidable feuille- 
ton of the Debats before noon, and before six o’clock it is finished. 
He writes with miraculous rapidity. You will see him in slip- 
pers, bending over his table; manager after manager pours in, 
then the dramatic writers, diminutive M. Michel son, bald 
M. Jules Sandeau, and the new generation, for all the young lit- 
terateurs make a pilgrimage to M. Janin, if for nothing else, to 
be encouraged with his benevolent smile, or his good-natured 
commendation. Nor are gentlemen the only guests of that too 
hospitable room: it is a boudoir where the Opera, Vaudeville 
Francais, Gymnase, Varictes, Palais Royal, send their most beau- 
tiful actresses. That laughing, talkative, wasp-waisted beauty is 
Mile. Seriwaneck, of the Varieties; that animated statue is the 
queen of the drama, Mme. Guyon ; that blonde is the beauty of 
the Gymnase ; that’s Mile. Plunkett ; next to her is Mme. Cerito ; 
wait a moment, and you will see Mile. Ozy, proud of her shape ; 
Mile. Bertin, so proud of her hands, and the Oriental beauty, 
Mile. Page, and the rest of the stage queens of Paris. If those 
walls could speak, what tales, what sparkling wit, what flashes 
of merriment they would relate! Madame Janin rarely adven- 
tures her grace and good humor in that giddy circle. She knows 
the feuilleton must have its ample elbow-room. The only rivals 
she fears are Elziver editions, dominos and tobacco ! Every man 
has his weakness. -M. Janin’s is dominos ; double six is his pas- 
sion ; and you may tell M. Janin he cannot write a feui/leton; you 
may quote to him Bulwer’s insulting epithet, “spewed up a 
Janin,’—but if you daed hint a doubt that M. Janin was the 
best domino player in France, he would not forgive you, unless, 
perhaps, you gave him some rare book. He is the greatest biblio- 
maniac we have, after Brunet. His excuse is that he has no 
children—therefore he smokes !—Boston Atlas. 


+ » 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE 18S A FLOWER. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Love is & pure and holy flower, 
A plant of heavenly birth ; 
Far purer than the fragile ones, 
Which take their root on earth ; 
A flower watered by the tears 
Of angels bright and pure, 
And one which, to the end of time, 
Forever shall endure. 


Like autumn leaves, the buds of hope 
But wither and decay ; 

And joys of lifelike morning dews 
But swiftly pass away ; 

But love shall live within the heart, 
E’en to the end of time; 

Then with fresh vigor bloom again 
In heaven’s holy clime. 


As buds which on one stem are born, 
Share every thorn around ; 

8o hearts that love share every grief 
Which may in life abound; 

And death itself cannot divide 
The golden chain of love ; 

Whore links are forged by angel hands, 
Within the courts above. 


As ice, in closing o’er a stream, 
While storms are in the air, 

Prevents the baser things of earth 
From freely mingling there; 

So death but guards the loving heart, 
And makes it purer seem ; 

Yea, even as the ice protects 
The surface of the stream. 


Som >. 


If the most virtuous are those who pretend to have been strongly 
enticed by their vices before submitting, we could better say that 
the soldier, who suffered all the agony of terror, and finally fled 
before the enemy, is more worthy of esteem than the soldier who, 
‘Without fear and without resistance, remained firm at his post. 
The bravest is he who does not hesitate before danger ; the most 
uprigtit he who does not hesitate to do-that which.is right. How 
then, in other circamstances, the most virtuous would | he who 


has. led-hefure and.not he w! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE HARP, . 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


Beside his harp a child lay sweetly sleeping, 
And o’er his brow the silk-winged zephyr stole; 
And round his bed the angels watch were keeping, 
As if in music still he poured his soul 
Up to the muses, in their sunny bowers, 
Till they came down to glad his lonely hours. 


O, child of sorrow! think of stars once paling, 
When first Orpheus tuned the magic lyre, 

With sounds of joy so sweet, and never failing 
To wake the bosom’s patriotic fire; 

And think of Tasso, in thy solitude, 

Whoee scalding-tears the prison’s gloom subdued. 


Yes, think of him with every scrrow riven, 
Thrust from that high station where he should have stood; 
He asked for light, and light came down from heaven, 
And he was wise and is imputed good. 
Old Petrarch’s harp had ne’er a thrill like his, 
Nor Dante’s, holy music as it is. 


Far through the air and up the mist-like mountain, 
He passed great numbers on the steepy side; 

And, stooping, drank from Helicon’s famed fountain, 
That rolls along a pure and rapturous tide ; 

Then felt his soul o’erflow with manly thought, 

And looking up, the stream of glory caught. 


Far on he winged his flight. Upwhirling, 
O’er dangerous cliffs, along the mountain's verge, 

Where darkly were the fierce storm clouds, unfurling 
Every flash of hidden fire, to urge 

Him farther onward, where a purple gleam 

Shot redly up —it was Fame’s temple's beam! 

Then spake the goddess, “‘ Here’s gués 
Keep fairy music in these pillared halls; 

And bleeding twilight all its joys diffuses, 
And plays half visible upon these walls, 

Where congregated gods and muses pour 

Such music as was never heard before. 


“ This huge colossus of the flowing ether 
: May be the home of mortal man no more; 
But he cares not, on being once here, whether 
The journeyed fable of his life be o’er; 
And gladly gazes on each maze again, 


Whose shimmers fill with light the distant plain. 


“T pray you drink from yonder fountain, flowing 
From the bright pool where fancy laves her wing; 
*T will set thy soul with inspiration glowing, 
For here’s the fountain whose enfabled spring 
Gives the glad music to the poet’s lyre, 
And touches softly his high soul with fire!” 


He drank, and rose with fancy’s touch romantie, 
Snatching the harp, and with a trembling hand 
Swept o’er the chords, till. growing well nigh frantic, 

He, shouting, flung his harp upon the sand; 
And building for himself a funeral pyre, 
His sou! burst forth and set the pile on fire. 


Down through the eternal space the muse, descending, 
Brought the sad news. A tear was in her eye; 

Her brow was pale with purple, softly blending, 
She seemed not then a daughter of the sky, 

Slowly rewinging back her weary way, 

She sought the place where her lost minstrel lay. 


> 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


GEMS OF ™. 


.+.. A boaster’s virtues are on the surface.— Chinese proverb. 

.-.. Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better 
than the dinner — Colton. 

.+-. Penetration seems a kind of inspiration ; it gives one an 
idea of prophecy.— Greville. 

.++. The sufficiency of my merit is to know that my merit is 
not sufficient.—St. Augustine. 

.... Good breeding shows itself most where to an ordinary 
eye it appears the k ast.— Addison. 

.++. The vanity of human life is like a river, constantly pass- 
ing away, and yet constantly coming on.— Pope. 

..+. Bodily labor alleviates the pain of the mind; whence 
arises the happiness of the poor. —La Rochefoucauld. 

.++» It is possible that a man can be so changed by love, that 
one could not recognize him to be the same person.— Terence. 

«++. The mob is a monster, with the hands of Briareus, but 
the head of Polyphemus—strong to execute, but blind to perceive. 
— Colton. 

.++. You cannot give an instance of any man, who is permit- 
ted to lay out his own time, contriving not to have tedious hours. 
—VJohnson. 

.++. If virtue does not seem amiable to thee in thy enemy, and 
vice hateful to thee in thy friend, canst thou tell whether thou 
lovest virtue or hatest vice !—Lavater. ; 

..+. Since the generality of persons act from impulse, much 
more than from principle, men are neither so good nor so bad as 
we are apt to think them.— Hare. 

.++. The life of atruly good man consists in the perpetual 
enjoyment of an intercourse with the good, in the seeking for 
good, and in the contemplation.—Lavater. 

.++« Under the influence of music we are all deluded in some 
way. We imagine that the performers must dwell in the regions: 
to which they lift their hearers. We nre reluctant to admit that a 
man may blow the most soul-animating strains from his trumpet 
and yet be a coward ; or melt an audience to tears with his violin, 
and yet be a heartless profligate.—Hillard. 
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(Weitten for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 
8T. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
REV. ALEXANDER BH. YINTON, DD, RECTOR. 


After his removal to he was consi 

as an author, and his memoir of the excellent Ré¥/ Dr. 

nor, alone has made him widely known. Dr. Stone hi 

cently, to the gratification of his friends in this section, takett” 

the charge of a new and beautiful church esected@at 

s Brookline. The following sentence at the close-of~Dr.~ 

. Stone’s memoir of Dr. Milnor, late rector of St. oom. 

Church, New York, will give an idea of his style, and r 

estimate of a great and 


20. 


BY REY. LUTHER FARNHAMN. 


Thirty-three years ago steps were taken towards the organ- 
uation ot St. Paul's Church, in this town of Boston of about 
3 44,000 inhabitants. It is stated, that one distinguished citi- 
i zen said to another, “‘ Let us aid in establishing an old-fash- 
‘ ioned Episcopal Church in this town.” Be this as it may, 


good man—of one who was “only 

greag as he was good.” “In this world are many kinds.of 
. There is a greatness which .is and a 
greatness which is splendid, and a greatness which is pto- 
found. Perhaps the best idea of a great man is this one 
who has pr perspicuity to discern the truth, though it has — 
become enveloped in a fog, and enough love for truth dis- 
cerned, to follow it, tho it lead into a fire, . This is the 


the original founders of this church were distinguished citi- 
zens; and the parish has maintained a rank among the very 
highest in respectability and character. The original 


ropri- 
etors of this church were Dudley A. Tyng, Benjamin Ce 


William Dehon, John Odin, William Appleton, Henry Cod- } i, : fy 4 real marzyr for Christ, as distinguished from the man who 
maa, David Sears, William Skinner, Francis Wilby, fancies himself ‘ persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’ when he 
Odin and George Sullivan, all of Boston. At the first meet- UY, Wj.’ is merely punished for self-righteousness. Of this true great- 
ing of the proprietors on the 28th of February, 1820, William Yj lif y ness, Dr. Milnor had more than a common share. Certainly, 

Gray, Lucius M. Sargent, Daniel Webster, and others, signi- A his ess was neither tenible nor splendid ; but. it was, if 


fied their wish of becoming members of the parish, and were 


received. Mr. Webster was subsequently one of the building YY 


not in the fullest sense profound, at least, in the truest 


lovely. It wants not that which commends him to our re- 


committee. At the same meeting, Rev. Samuel Farmer Jar- tte spect; but it has most of that which wins our affection. His 
vis, D.D., of New York, was elected the first rector of the , was the of beneficent action, of a loving benevo- 
i church. Dudley A. Tyng and Stephen Codman were elected lence, and of an enlarged Christian sympathy. If he aston- 
; the first wardens, and John Amory, Dr. John C. Warren, ished not by deep discoveries in science, b brilliant displays 


Elbridge Gerry, and Henry Codman were among the first 
vestrymen. The very list of names already mentioned will 
indicate to the reader how much talent, wealth and character 
were embraced among the founders and early supporters of 
the church under consideration. In this same year the beau- 
tiful stone church now occupied by the parish was erected at 
an expense of nearly $100, 000. It fronts upon what was then 


of genius, or by profound acquisitions in ing, he never- 
theless Blessed by a noble example, by a beneficent life, and ~ 
by yielding freely and being ready to submit practically to the — 
highest claims of the test truths.” Eleven years ago, 
Dr. Vinton was called from Providence, R.L, to his present _ 
important position. He was blessed, we believe, with the 
training of @ gifted and pious mother, an invaluable blessing’ © 


called Common, and now Tremont Street, a situation sur- 
sed by that of no church in this city. The architecture of 


the house is known by the general order of Grecian ; and cer- - 


tainly the structure, at the time of its erection, was quite in 
advance of most church edifices in the country. The interior 
of the house has been greatly improved and beautified the 
resent season at an expense of nearly $12,000. There have 
n new windows of stained glass, a fine new organ, and 
other ornaments and comforts, so that now when we consider 
the situation of the house, opposite the Co , in the heart 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D. D. 
[from a Daguerreotype, by Warrrue.] 


to one who would become great or good. It is believed. that 
he studied law and medicine, the last of which he practiced. | 
for some time. Added to these useful studies, he pursde 
theology—the crowning profession—which he doubtless founc 

to be advanced by the study of the other two. Dr. Vintoti is 

& worthy successor of the eminent ministers who have preé- 
ceded him in St. Paul’s. As a pulpit orator, he is to. 
either, and ranks among the very first of living preac’ 

His commanding person, his rich, melodious voice, his digni- 


Op} fied and easy manners, his graceful elocution,.combine to 
of the city, and yet enjoying the wholesome air and sweet | ter was succeeded by Rev. John S. Stone, D.D., who was, also, a make him both a powerful and pleasing speaker. And then, too, 
scenery of the country ; when we consider the quiet as well as the . great favorite as a preacher and pastor. Dr Stone is spoken of | the matter of his discourses is of itself eminently worthy of the 
loveliness of the spot, the chasteness and beauty of the building | by many as the best writer in the Episcopal Church of America. | hcarer’s attention. Take a few sentences, as an example, from @ 
externally and internally, it must be numbered with the first | He isa profound thinker, and yet he has the rare faculty of mak- | New Year’s sermon of his published at the beginning of the year, 


churches in America 
St. Paul’s was conse- 
crated June 30, 1820, 
by Bishop Griswold, 
assisted by Rev. Drs. 
Gardiner, Jarvis, Car- 
lisle and Crocker. 
The sermon on the 


entitled, “ Life a Va- 
por from words in 
t. James, iv: lave 
“The merchant- has 
adjusted his balances; 
the artizan’ looks for 
his payments; ‘the 
householder has W 


occasion was by Dr. gun to forecast the ex- 

j Jarvis, the rector, penditures of another: 
from Gen. 28th chap- ear; partner-hi 
ter, 16th verse, as fol- ve been formed 
lows: “And Jacob broken up; the har- 
awaked out of his vest has been reaped ; 
sleep, and he said, and the old , with 
Surely the Lord is in its gathering together 
this place, and I knew of time’s fruits and 


it not.” There wasa 
very large attendance 
on this occasion, em- 
bracing Gov. Brooks, 
the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, several officers of 
Harvard College, etc. 


not prove to be quite 
malified for all the 


uties that devolved 
upon him in so re- 
ible a situation. 

e beheve he has 


WW 


trophies, has just ~ 
flown away in the ale 
career de d.« 
things.. We have a 


momen pause ; 
breathing “sp ‘ 
thoughtful op: 


Dr. Jarvis remained ty; arecruiting place}: | 
4 about a for 

five . © was & retrospect. 

Rene’ eon, but did us make the best 


use of it. You are’ 
man, in . 
der of grt 
plans. I wish to call 
your attention to an- 


; since died. He was other theme.. .You 
succeeded by Rev. have appraised yout 

Alonzo Potter, worldly wealth, 
worth of those things 

who pro 


and mind of the par- 
ish. He was invited 


inent and useful cler- 
ymen in America. 
has done much for a 
the cause of educa- Saeeaes 


his hearers. Dr4Pot- 


which are the pres i 
and interest test 
wish to direct your re- © 


} to the rectorship in foundation a 

1826, and remained princiyab— 

i" with his peopiea num- ou have catered 

ber of years, when a dying time, ak 

they unwillingly gave vow of immortality) 

rector of St. Paul’s is - balance with 
now the well known a” r. VintowW 
Dr. Rotter, Bishop of has recently revarned 
the Diocese of Penn- from atourin Earope,..... 
He is at Be of 

present moment el, as on 

one of the most prom- tion of Cicero)‘ 


should 


travel until he is Sa 
years of age.” 


tion; has redsev- i i ei 

and has been sea, both of whi 

successful as was so well prepared om 

ministerial office. from his treasery. . 

He has frequently giv- =A — = mahy new things, a3 

before the Lowell In- = ——_ ification of hi 

: stitute, on natural re- is now in thewery 

: ligion, or some simi- prime of life, and 

lar topic, and always = to give his hearers 

4 to the great delight of best fruits of re 


and culturtier baa 
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Park BenJaMin, 
Fister Jounson, 


Fannaam, Joan M. Lesiey 
A. Macey, Heney Wittuam 4 
«CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT 


NUMBER, 
‘Ado about Nothing: or, the Doctor's Fee,” @ story by Mrs. 8. P. 


Little Lizay,” a story by T.8 ARrauR. 
~ Phe Unaceountable Mra Weymouth, a Five Act Comedy of Fashionable 
Letter upon OLLAND. 
Mewwory,” by Pas 


A TRICK ON BEGGARS. 

At Florence, some years ago, it was proclaimed that every beg- 
gar who would appear in the grand plaza at a certain mentioned 
time. would be provided by the duke with a new suit of clothes, 
freeof cost. At the appointed time the beggars of the city all 
aséémibled, ghd the grand duke, causing all the avenues to the 
square to be closed, compelled the beggars to strip off their old 
clothes, and gave each one, according to the promise, a new suit. 
In'the old clothes thus collected, enough money was found con- 
cealed to build a beautiful bridge over the Arno, still called “The 
Beggar’s Bridge,” and the city, for the time being, was relieved 
of the beggars by which it had been previously overrun, as none 
would give to the well dressed individuals who implored charity, 
not believing their tale of distress. 


Figntine sy Vienna Lloyds describes 
three-omnibus looking vehicles in the camp at Olmutz, each of 
which*contains a complete telegraphing apparatus, with a con- 
trivihce for laying an insulated wire along the ground by the 
mere locomotion of the vehicles, the wire being so protected that 
it remains uninjured under the pressure of the heaviest artillery 
passing over it. By this means orders are to be instantly convey- 
ed from the Emperor’s station and that of the chief commanders, 
to troops at almost any distance on the field of the manceuvres. 
We are living in a progressive age ! 


Horse Exarsition at Srrincrigtp.—We regard this fine 
affair, which is fully iNustrated on pages 312, 313, as a new era 
in this age of progress. We have our horticultural societies, our 
tree ‘societies, our “ hen conventions,” etc., etc., and why should 
that tidble animal, the horse, be longer neglected? We look for 
wand, in future years, to see these exhibitions regularly continued, 
and, no, one will fail to realize the benefit and improvement to the 
breed:generally that this must result in. It is only a wonder that 
we have hot before had horse exhibitions. 


pidki—ls is cotiniaced that this present year, the yield of gold 
in the world from all sources will amount fo £40,000,000. In 
amounted to only £5,846,752. - 


> 
+ 


Bao Noumpers.—We can always =e all or any of the 
back'numbers of the Pictorial, up to the _ ee of 
the work, at six cents per copy. 


SPLINTERS. 


ao ‘Jallien’s nightly expenses enses with his troupe are said to 


amount to the sum of one thousand dollars. 


All the locomotives and cars used on the railroads of Rus- 


in this country. 


“Mr. J. E. Mardoch, the favorite actor, is now in Califor- 


nia, Shee his engagements have been profitable, 
. Luge There are ninety-two hotels in New York, and they are all 
full tW oyerfliowing. This is an indication of the growth of the city. 
Baton Humboldt celebrated on the 14th ult. the 85th 


anniversary of his birth, at his estate at Regel. 


- 4xv-Lord Campbell has engaged a female teacher to instruct 


the d hters of his Irish tenantry in sewing and embroidery. 


-aat ladame Alboni is still at Paris. The papers say that 


in demanis, in the way of salary, are more exorbitant than ever. 
. xyr©ommander McClure has sailed through from Bebring’s 
Straité'to. Davis Straits, thus proving the Northwest. passage. 


Wehabod Bartlett died “at Portsmouth, N. HL, a few days 


Hoe had heen « member of Congress. 


A sixth incendiary attempt was made lately to burn the 
prem of G. PR. James, Esq., British consul at Norfolk, Va. 
»> Ibis authentically stated that the czar at Olmutz declared 


his with: for peace to enable him to back out of the difficulty. 


-¥) Phe house in which Cooper, the novelist, lived at Coop- 


crn, N. Y., was burnt by an incendiary a few nights since. 


Thirty thousand dollars have been contributed im Ken- 


tecky cowards the erection of monument for Heary Clay. 


New York Crystal Palace is to be closed somé time 


g ‘Decomber—that is, probably, when it ceases to “pay.” 


4p The cholera, at.last accounts, was committing great rava- 


-UeThe Maine Farmer suggests the planting of chestnut for 


116, days ending 24th ult., the number of sailing 


GOOD LIVING. 
Shakspeare makes Cesar express a wish to be surrounded by 
gentlemen in good condition—persons of a fair rotundity of 
paunch; and not “lean and hungry” men, like that same Cas- 
sius, who afterwards, aided and abetted by certain other “lean 
and hungry ” gentlemen, amused himself by putting his knife into 
his friend’s ribs at the “‘ base of Pompey’s statue,” whereby “the 
foremost man of all this breathing world” was stricken down. 
To play a good knife and fork at the festive board is obviously a 
much more rational and ignocent amusement than to use the for- 
mer implement upon, your fellow creatures. Cssar was right in 
his view. Who ever heard of a fat assassin? Regicid:s are noto- 
riously living skeletons—ferocious Calvin Edsons. A sanguinary 
Falstaff would be a monstrous anomaly. In fiction, he would be 
disallowed ; on the stage, he would certainly be hooted. 
Some people havea morbid squeamishness about eating, and 
fancy that it is very unrefined to confess to an appetite; but we 
can see nothing. so highly poetical in a condition which argues 
dyspepsia. . The Hon. Frederick Froth says :—“ I’m quite of my 
Lord Byron’s opinion, it’s a most disgusting thing tosee a woman 
eat. Horses eat, pigs eat—all sorts of creatures eat. I never 
eat.” But Milton had a healthier taste, and makes. the angel who 
visited our-first parents sit down with a hearty relish to that hos- 
pitable board where Eve ministered. Some verdant youths, who 
see a lovelorn damsel at the dinner. table, daintily picking at a 
pigeon’s wing, fancy that women live, like the chameljeon, on air ; 
but let such mistaken verdancy be corrected—let these angelic 
creatures be observed at luncheon time! Our word for it, the 
delusion will thenceforth be dispelled ; for the daintiest of them 
eat, and thrive by eating. 
A contempt for the pleasures of the table is by no means a 
common fault. Our countrymen are certainly a nation of good 
eaters. When a patriot returns from Congress to his native 
Bunkumville, we give him a dinner; when an ambassador comes 
home from serving his country abroad, we feed him in public. 
Where would be the eloquence of a Fourth of July oration, but 
for the Fourth of July dinner in perspective? That much abused 
bird, the American eagle, takes a broader flight in the flowery 
language of the speaker, when the mind of the latter glances for- 
ward to that other national bird, the turkey, that ornaments our 
tables as profusely as his fellow does our rhetoric. For our own 
part, we hold to a moderate degree of good living; and believe it 
productive of good, both to man’s mental and physical health. 

WOMEN OF GENOA. 

We were impressed strongly with the beauty and dress of the 
females of Genoa, says a late traveller. Light in frame, with 
dark hair and eyes, and finely proportioned, they seemed, in the 
gleaming of the day, rather to float than to walk before you. 
They wear no bonnets—a bonnet is a sure sign of a foreigner. 
Their head dress consists of a piece of muslin, folded across the 
top of the head elegantly pinned to the hair, and gracefully fall- 
ing around the neck and over the shoulders, in the form of a 
shawl. Their earrings are usually large and elegant. Their 
countenances are brilliant and expressive, and, although singular 
in dress and appearance, you remember only their taste and 
elegance. 

SUCH IS DESTINY. 

The young Duke of Burgundy, while playing wich one cf his 
attendants, fell-from his rocking-horse with great violence. He 
was apparently unhurt, and the gentleman entreated him not to 
mention it, thinking there was no danger. From that time, how- 
ever, he became ill, and the physicians were unable to discover his 
-malady. At length he died. This Prince gave promise of a 
noble disposition, gréat talent and sensibility. Had he’ lived, | 
' Louis the Sixteenth (his younger brother) would not have been 
‘King. Thus a child’s plaything, a rocking-horse, perhaps, 
changed the destiny of all France, and that of all Europe. 

Aw Ipza.—The Boston physicians are adopting. 
“the plan of special practice, or attending exclusively to one branch. 
of ‘professional business. It is said to be advantageous to the 
physician, making him more skilful,.and the work less laborious, 
~and that patients seriously ill prefer to consult the man who gives’ 
his time to the study of one: malady, in preference to another, 
however celebrated as physidin, We-divides his thoughts and 
tfforts among 


~ 


Fact —There was kept in former times, in the, 
city of Marseilles, a poison prepared from hemlock at the public 
charge, for those who had a mind to hasten their end, they having 
first, before the ‘Senate, given an account of the reason and! 
‘motives’ of their design. It waa not, otherwise, bate ae 
citisene to do violence to 


Tus rom OrpHan. Howard» Association, of New 
Orleans, announces that they have now about three hundred 
orphan children ander their charge, whose parents have fallen 
victims’ to the epidemic, and that the Association will have a 
of about $100,000, their liabilities. 


‘Tus Custous.—Bhie United, States-is now engaged in build. 
ing custom houses at New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Louis-. 


‘Me. 


past Bosiness.—The baniness of agticulture was appar 
ently. never more prosperous than new, in. this: country. 


> 


+ 


ville, Cincinnati, Pittsbarg, Norfolk, : 


SCENE IN CHELSEA, NEAR BOSTON. 
Our artist has given on page 320 a fine representation of a point 
of scenery in the neighboring section of Chelsea—a spot which, 
in this vicinity, will be at once recognized as familiar and trathful. 
It is taken from Mount Bellingham, in the town. This thrifty 
suburb of our city is fast growing in importance and wealth, and 


years. We see that it is just now being agitated to make the 
long bridge that connects Chelsea with Charlestown, free. If this 
is done, the great benefit to the former place is incalculable. The 
present and best mode of travel between Boston and Chelsea is, 
however, by the excellent steam ferry at the bottom of Hanover 
Street; and this is a great thoroughfare for all sorts of travel, 
being the main route to Lynn, panene and the eastward. 
Cuar.estoy, S. C. —There has just been opened in Charleston 
a fine hotel named the Mills House, situated on the corner of 
Meeting and Queen Streets, covering the site of the old Mansion 
House. A. first class hotel, and under the control of T. H. Nick- 
erson, an experienced landlord and a gentleman. 


> 


Tsxas.—The value of sugar and molasses alone, exported 
from the county of Brazoria, Texas, is not less than $450,000 
or $500,000. The value of cotton is much more. 


MARRIAGES. 


tm this city, by ae | oe Richards, Mr Charles A Chamberlain to Miss 
Mary C. Park, both of 

By Fev. Mr. Strester, M Mr. fi {saac Porter of Boston, to Miss Drusilla Moulton, 
of Charlestown; Mr. Henry R. Danforth to Miss G Brackett. 

By Rev. Otis A. Skinrer Mr. Bela S. Fisk, Teller of the Bank of Brighton, 
to Miss Lizzie C. Robinson. of Boston. 

By Rev. John Cotton Smith, Mr Jobn B ee of New York, to Miss 
Jennie M. Clark, daughter of John Clark, Esq. 

By Kev. Mr. Smithett. Dr. Higgins 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Edward B. Everett to Miss Heleu © Adams. 

By Rev. Chandler Robbixs, Mr. George H —— of Dedham, to Miss Alice 
Maria, daughter of the late William + age ag 

At Ubarlestown, by Rev. Mr. Studley, 
Frances Stuart of Natick 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. George M. Smith to Miss Clara 
D. Cook, both of Boston 

At Lynn, Mr. fra M. Clark to Miss Anthasie M. Hiller; Mr John Burcitt, 
Jr to Mrs. Mary N Melinda 
1 At pew, by Rev. Mr. ¥itz Mr. Jacob Dodge, of Wenham, to Miss Mary 

Appleton 

At yo yy Dr. F.int Mr. William F. Perry, of Darv: rs, to Miss Alice 
Vv. W. Brown, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Franklin Osborn, of Dui.vere, to Mrs. 
Sarah Wheeler. 

At Marblehead, Mr Thomas S. Caswell to Miss Sarah Jane Goodwin. 

at New ipewich, N. &., Mr. Charies H. Swcetser, of Reading, Mass., to Mis 

A 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Wheat, Mr. William C. Steinmet to Miss Pris- 

cilla C. Wcolverton, both ot Kensington, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Sophia “Matilda Abboit 27: James C. Tallman, Erq., 
merly of Bath, Me, 49. Mrs Mary Nason, 57 Mrs. Lydia H. Bordman. 
of the late William Bordman. Esq.. $1; Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of James H. Sav- 
age 21; Mr. Uriah J. Clark, 48. ’ 

At Milvon, Jane wife of H. M. Leeds. 

At Lynn, Mrs Lucy Austin 56; widow Elizbeth Breed, 84 

at Salem, Mr. He pry W. Smith. 34, Mr. Charles Palmer, 41: Mrs. Abigail, 
wife of fhomas N am. vq 

At Beverly, Marthe, wife a Wiliam Odell, 68; Mrs. Rebecea Robinson, 80 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Judith Kyes 68. 

At Gioucester, Mrs. Betsey thuben, 65 Mr. Stephen Sanger: tt-, 67. 

At Auburndale, Mra Abigail, widow of the late Kev. Dr. ‘Emmons 91. 

At Northboro’, Mr. Ilcnry Brigham, 86; Mr. Luther Kice, Jr.. 37. 

At New Bedford, Mrs Prudence P. Christian, 67, Mrs. Roby Gifford, 95. 

At Amherst, Mr. Thomas Jones, 66 
, At Northampton, Miss Ann Butler. 50. 

At.Portland Mrs. ‘Lucy, wife of Mr. John Crocker, 45. 

At Lancaster, N. H., Mr. William Harding, of 6c stou, 60. 

At Cambridge, Vt., widow Mary French 88. 

At Wallivgford, Conn., Hon. John D. Reynolds 65 

At Brooklyn, N Y., Jane » daughter of the late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. ~ 

At Detroit, Mheh., Mr. Danie: Stuart, 86 He was one of John Jacob Agtor’s 

Fur Company and Visited the mouth of the Columb.a in 1816 

At Mobile, George W L. Hilton 29. 

At New Orleans, Mr. Wm 3 Hood, of Salem, Ist officer of ship Chasea, “ 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to prerent, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columus 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and hamor. Exch paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous aceufate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects. 
current events in-all parts of the world, and of wen aud manners, altogether 
making a pauper entirely origina) in its desigu. in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every popuious city in the kuown world, of ail buildiug~ of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of al) the — ships, sud 
steamers of the pavy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketrhes of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will.also he given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
nted.on fine satin-surface paper. with new and beautiful type. presente 
n its mechanical execution an elegant men of art. [t contains fifleen 
hundred and sixtf-four square inches, giving a great amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. : 


TERMS:-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


r. ‘Joseph B. Alexander to Miss 


Any may be tye iat oumber at the rate of $2 00 each, 


owe year, 

The PieroaiaL Daawtna-Room Companion may be obtained at any or 

depots throughout the country, end of newsmen, at six cents per 


"Publi every Tremont. and Bromfield Streets, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 
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A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
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Goov.—The gun that “ has-comé hack again. 


EB. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets, St Louia. 


its number of inhabitants have probably doubled in the past five - 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


~ [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ITALY. 


BY BR. T. A. MACEY. 


Land of the sun and summer skies, 
Whose sparkling lakes and placid sea 

Reflect the sweetest brightest dyes, 
Which tint this earth— fair Italy! 


Thy balmy breeses softly blow, 

Borne down with sweets which on them rise ; 
Thy murmuring streamlets gently flow, 

And earth, with thee, is Paradise. 


Art smiles amid thy vine-clad hills, 
Her statued forms of beauty greet 

The languid eye, while music fills 
The sated ear, from each retreat. 


Enchantment wreathes thy smiling brow, 
With all that charms the ear and eye, 
Till the rapt senses weakly bow 
In enervated luxury. 


Yes, land of beauty, thou art nought— 
A plaything, or a toy, at most; 

Whose gaudy beauties, dearly bought, 
But glosses o’er thy grandeur lost. 


The giddy rounds of joy and mirth, 
With heedless levity of tread, 
Profane thy consecrated earth, 
And mock thy great, immortal dead. 


Thy vales and hills, till every clod 
Was sacred, through thy breadth and length ; 


Say, rove ye still-the fallen land? 
Or sit ye mid the ruins gray, 
Where visions rise on every hand, 

Of glory long since passed away? 


OQ, no! methinks the lofty soul 

Which dwelt in noble Cerar’s frame, 
Roves not where Tiber’s waters roll, 

Nor broods o’er Rome’s departed fame. 


Nor he, from whose immortal lyre, 
The loftiest themes like music fell ; 
Nor Dante, whose impassioned fire 
Unfolded dreams of heaven and hell— 


Revisit more their land of birth, 
Whose grandeur like a passing song, 

Has echoed, till its pride and worth 
To echoes now alone belong. 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BATTLE OF AMPHIPOLIS. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


To the traveller in the romantic and historic regions of Upper 
Greece—regions rich in remains and legends, not only of the 
classic times, when “‘ Delos rose and Phcebus sprung,” but of the 
later days of the Byzantine empire—there are few districts fuller, 
both of wild, picturesque scenery and old and glorious reminis- 
cences, than the deep-indented shores of Thrace and Macedonia, 
with their gulfs and triple rock-bound promontories, the chief of 
which is the far famed Mount of Athos, the holy mountain of the 
Christian eremites of the Latin church, whose convents to this day 
cover its huge barren sides. 

On rounding this gigantic bluff, or crossing its narrow neck 
from the inlet or Bay of Aghionoros to that of Resdina, or more 
classically, from the Singitic to the Strymonic Gulf, observing, as 
you pass along, parallel to the ragged mule track, the still visible 
remains of the old canal of Xerxes, you come upon a grand and 
striking panorama, and every step you take, your foot is planted 
on historic ground, perhaps on heroic ashes. 

The winding shores to your left were the sccne of the frightful 
shipwreck of Darius’s grand armada, the scene of his son Xerxes’s 
outward march of triumphant millions, and homeward flight, van- 
quished and alone ; before you, ee the mouths of the sacred Stry- 
mon, the crags of Mount Pargeum, rich in gold mines; the pass 
of the “ Nine Ways,” so many times the battle-field of Athens 
and of Sparta ; and, a little way beyond it to the right, the famous 
isle of Thasos, and, bordering the circular bay behind it, the field 
—never, while Shakspeare lives in the mouths of men, to be for- 
gotten—of Philippi. 

It is not now, however, with the shade of the dictator presaging 
death to the conscience-stricken Brutus ; nor with the strong sol- 
dier, Antony, in later days, the Mad Triumvir ; nor with the boy 
Octavius, that Ihave aught to do. For as I pass the deep head 
of the Gulf of Resdina, and cross the strong, dark, rushing waters 
of the Strymon, by the coast road from Sabonihi to Constantino- 
ple, once the great Roman causeway between the capitals of the 
eastern and the western empires, I see before me the ruins of the 
seaport town and naval station, Eion; I see the broken crest of 
Mount Cerdyllium ; the isolated and half-insulated knoll which 
was once Amphipolis, the fortress key of the pass of the “Nine 
Ways ;” and, to the right, the towering ledges of Pargeum, ridge 
above ridge, a commanding mountain, and I bethink me of that 
aucient battle-day, when fell before the mountain fort, as in that 
famous conflict on the plains of Abraham, both generals of the 
two great nations—Sparta and Athens—Brasidas and Cleon—a 
battle famed through ages! So, while our mules rest them at.the 
khan beside the ferry, and our grim Tartar, bristling with yata- 


gbans and pistols, smokes likes an innocent volcano in the shade ; 


and our guides and guards and grooms, pickpockets one and all 
under various names, prepare our noonday meal, or lounge in 
blissful indolence, we will foot it up to the lake once known as the 
Strymonic, and famous for its eels; the excellence of which re- 
mains, although the glory of the place has passed away, and the 
very name of Strymon is lost in the Turkish Karasu. 

How many years have flown on the wings of joy or sorrow, 
since thou didst pen, Thucydides, the wondrous narration, to be 
indeed an everlasting possession, ktema es aei, a model of contem- 
poraneous history, t.ue of to day, and bearing its truth on its face, 
the more plainly the more deeply we examine it, as of the hour 
when it was written, above two thousand years ago. 

It is a walk of about three miles, nearly due northward from 
the Gulf of Resdina, to its issue from the lake of which it is the 
outlet. At first, for about a mile or a little better, we follow up 
the river, which follows here nearly due north and south, a strong, 
impetuous, yet navigable stream, having the lower ledges of Par- 
geum close on our right hand, which leave a mere stripe of 
marshy meadow, between the last roots of the hill and the torrent. 
At a mile’s distance from the ferry, the Strymon is deflected, and 
compelled to make a great semi-circle to the west, on the right 
hand, as we ascend the gorge at the foot of Pargseum, by the steep, 
isolated knoll, on which stood the city fortress of Amphipolis ; 
a strong, steep, circular hill, with precipitous, scarped sides, 
nearly impregnable one can well believe before the days of gun- 
powder, but now completely untenable, as completely overlooked 
and commanded, within less than a mile’s distance, by the second- 
ary crest of Pargeum, where the “Nine Ways” meet to the east- 
ward, and by the heights of Mount Cerdyllium, beyond the river 
to the west. We still persist along the pass due northward, be- 
tween the hill of Amphipolis and the mountain’s base; the gorge 
between them maintaining its width, and occupied by a road from 
the bridge above, one of the “‘ Nine Ways” from which the pass 
has its name, to the ferry at the site of Eion. We persist, and 
arrive at the end of our three miles; and behold, right in front of 
us, the broad, deep bay, the base of the Strymonic Lake between 
its ridgy hills, and the powerful outlet of its waters rushing darkly 
through the piers of the very bridge over which Brasidas marched 
on that eventful morning. At first, the Strymon darts from the 
lake due westward, until it meets a powerful tributary, the Bisal- 
tes, and is immediately afterward forced round into a perfect semi- 
circle by the concave flanks and projecting southern shoulder of 
Mount Cerdyllium. In this semicircle it embraces, within its own 
concavity, the isolated knot of Amphipolis, which is in itself a 
sort of concentric nucleus, though inferior in height to the sur- 
rounding ridges of Cerdyllium and Pargeum. 

We examined the ground closely, and saw, almost at a glance, 
how the town had been fortified, how the battle was fought—in a 
word, the scene was before us; and, as we turned to the pictured 
page of Thucydides, the marches and ccuntermarches, the sacri- 
fice on the Acropolis, the magnificent mancuvre, the impet ous 
sally, the hero’s death and the coward’s daughter, were pictured 
on the tablets of our minds, as if in the mirror of our eyes. Al- 
most we heard the screaming din of the Athenian trumpets, and 
the ordered Spartan march tuned to the Doric mood of soft 
recorders. 

Across the isthmus, as it may be €alled, of the semicircular bend 
of the Strymon, in a right line north and south, from the point 
where they now left the lake, to that where after its short deflec- 
tion it assumed its true southward course parallel to the Pargeum, 
ran a high, turreted and battlemented wall, along the bottom of 
the gorge, nearest Amphipolis, and commanded by the rude es- 
carpments of the hill. To the westward, or new part, the city 
had no wall. On that side its precipices, with a stout wooden 
palisade encompassing the entire knoll, were defence enough. 
The city proper stood on the flanks and the summit of the hill, 
and on its highest peak arose the temple and Temeros, or sacred 
enclosure, of Minerva Polias. As we gazed on it, the scene was 
bleak and barren, yet not devoid of a sort of sad and savage 
beauty. 

The bare, ragged hill of Amphipolis in front, of a yellowish 
gray stone, without a bush or blade of green grass, only a few 
whitewashed walls, whether of Turkish sepulchres or Grecian 
marbles most uncertain, with the two modern towers that guard 
the bridge and pass, once within the circuit of the city walls; be- 
yond Amphipolis, the rocks and ruins of Cerdyllium, the slopes 
clothed with sparse, arid-looking brushwood ; to the left the bine 
waters of the lake, blazing under the fierce sun between its tree- 
less hills; and behind us the open downs, swelling, bare ridge 
above bare ridge, partly in cornfields, partly in brown yellow pas- 
tures, with the minarets and white huts and cypresses of two or 
three Turkish villages—Orfara, Alibassa and Longuri—showing 
themselves at long intervals along the uplands. 

The sun scourged the scene with intolerable heat ; there was no 
breeze on the land or water, the cicada thrilled in the leafiess 
bushes of Cerdyllium, the broom-pods- snapped and burst, matured 
by the hot sunshine, in the hedges towards Phagres; and you 
might hear the sullen gurgling of the swift Strymon around the 
piers of the bridge below. 

I climbed to the ridge of Pargeeum, near to the spot where I 
judged, from the make of the land, the “ Nine Ways ” must have 
met—near to the spot where I fancied the coward demagogue, 
Cieon—hot in the forum, cold in the field—fied first and fell 
inglorious, 

The whole array, the whole battle was before me. Ifelt as if I 
saw it. There sat the gallant Brasidas on his proud perch of 
Cerdyllium, whence he commanded either pass, by the bridge and 
the Strymonic lake, by the seashore and the ferry. Thence he 
could rush dow~ and succor his gerrison left with bold Clearidas, 
within Amphip lis, or strike a blew at Eion, where timid Cleon 


lay, expectant of Thracian and Odomantine reinforcements from 
Perdiccas, in far Thrace. ~ 

Their numbers were about equal, but Cleon had so greatly the 
advantsge in the quality of his men, that the battle ought not'to 
have been in doubt fora moment. Of the Athenians there were 
in the field no less than three thousand hoplites, the heavy infan- 
try, whose shock no equal force had ever brooked unconquered 
with at least five hundred Attic horse. Brasidas, on the con 
cavalry. 

It was a bright, clear, blazing day, as that on which we gazed 
on it, when, in an evil hour, Cleon broke up from his quarters at 
Eion—forced to do so by the murmurs and clamor of his men, 
impatient to be led to battle—and moved up along the heights of 
Pargeum until he nearly reached the lake with the head of his 
column, which became his right as he formed line of battle, facing 
the city walls to the westward. 

He had no thought of fighting, but believed not that Brasidas 
would dare engage, with troops so inferior; but while he stood 
there, he saw the crimson cassocks and large round brazen shields 
and gleaming casques of the Peloponessian hoplites, winding in 
serried order adown the flanks of Cerdylliam and the spears and 
standards thronging the brilge over the Strymon; and he heard 
the shouts of Clearidas and his garrison at finding themselves 
reinforced, and the city impregnable by an assault. 

Still Cleon tarried—fearless through tolly. He had no sach 
thought of glory as compared with danger, as should lead him to 
believe any one so mad as to sally from a strong place, with infe- 
rior forces. So he would make a demonstration, and insult the 
Spartans until sunset, and then draw off secure. 

But Brasidas saw something more—for his coup d’ail was'a 
general’s. He saw that the Athenians would not stand, for he 
marked how their spears shook and wavered, like cornstalks in a 
breeze, divers ways, and how the men’s heads moved unsteadily. 
Then he offered sacrifice to Minerva in the sacred temples before 
the Acropolis, and slew and burnt white oxen to the goddess, all 
armed, except his head. 

And Cleon saw him there, and suspected what was coming ; 
and the spears wavered, and the heads moved, more uncertainly 
than before. Then Cleon ordered his left wing to file off, and 
march by their left flank on Eion, which was the only way how 
they could march thither. 

But Brasidas’s plan was already taken. This was to break out 
himself, with a hundred and fifty picked men, by the first gates 
of the long wall, which were the southernmost next to the pass 
towards Eion, and so fall perpendicularly on the right flank of 
the enemy’s left flank—now become his van. Clearidas’s orders 
were, so soon as he marked the impression made by that charge 
to rally in force from the bridgeward by the Thracian gates, ~- 
attack Cleon’s right and centre by a direct rush. 

But word was brought to Cleon that the feet of men and ieien, 
in great numbers, were visible through the chinks under the Thre- 
cian gate; and having satisfied himself of that fact by ocular 
proof—never thinking of Brasidas’s stratagem, and only antici- 
pating a charge on his own right—he began to become very 
anxious, and to think the progress of his left wing very slow. It 
became quick enough a minute afterward, when Brasidas and | 
hundred and fifty broke out, like a flood of compact spears, cit 
them in two, ‘and dispersed them in a moment. But, in the mean- 
time, eager to be gone, Cleon made his centre and right file ‘off 
and follow by the left, at their best speed; exposing thus, not 
merely their flank, but their right flank, uncovered by their great 
shields, to their enemy. 

Almost before he saw the full success of Brasidas at the col- 
umn’s head—who, having dispersed the van like a thunderbolt, 
was wheeling on the disordered centre—out poured Clearidas, 
horse and foot, targeteers and archery, pell-mell, direct on the 
unguarded flank of the rear and centre. Cleon was the first man 
who ran away, and almost the first who fell, knocked on the head 
cowardly by a Tuyrcinian targeteer. Almost at the same instant, 
pierced by a chance javelin shot, fell Brasidas, leading the charge, 
in the arms of victory and glory. . 

The scene changed. I saw no more of crimson cassocks 
bronze shields; heard no more trumpets. Only the bare, bur 
hillside lay before me, and the gruff voice of the Tartar filled my 
ear, shouting that dinner was spoiled and the horses saddled. So, 
adieu, Amphipolis ! “a 


THE ALPINE HEIGHTS. 
The pen and the pencil may attempt, an 1 not unsuccessfully’, 
reproduce the soft gradations of the autiful, or the abrupt ca 
trasts of the _ nar but they are alike powerless 
lyzed before wfol grandeur of the Alpine heights, where there 
is neither life ‘ier motion ; where a stern, unsmiling sublimi 
vat moulded every form, and stamped upon the scene the fro 
pat <9 tual winter. There is nothing m the ordinary aspect of 
at prepares us for what we see when we have entered the 
cael of perpetual snow. Here is no hum of insects, no rustle 
of no of vitality. There is no provision for 
less granite, ice and snow that make up the la 


“The solitary eagle, whose slow, circling form 
on the dark sky above, seems but a momentary presence, | 
selves, and not a part ‘of the scene. Nature is no longer a — 
teous and beneficent mother, but a stern and awful power, before 
which ‘we bow and tremble, and the earth ceases to be man’s farm 


App1son.—Is the glory of heeren to be sung only by 

men in black coats? Must the truth be only expounded in 

and surplice, and out of those two vestments can nobody preach 
it? Commend to vhis Gear proarér without ordere—this par- 
son in the tye-wig. When this man looks from the world; whose 
weaknesses he describes so benevolently, up to the heaven which 
shines over us all, I can hardly fancy a human face, lighted ap 
with a more serene rapture—a human intelle t thrilling with a 
porer love wind than Joseph Addison's. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

, Capt. G. W. Catter, author of the “Song of Steam,” and 
various other poems, has been divorced from his wife by a recent 
decree of the Kenton circuit court of Kentucky. —— Some weeks 
since, a lad in New York picked up in the street a piece of metal, 
which he supposed to be steel, and sold it to a young man 
for sixpence, It proves to be platina, weighs over twenty ounces, 
and is worth about one hundred and forty dollars. —— A per- 
son who don’t read the papers having heard that a landlord in 
England has cleared $20,000 by a “ Bleak House,” thinks rents 
must be rising !———- The Dardanelles, though fifty miles long, 
are only two miles wide. —— It is stated that Ole Bull’s Nor- 
wegian settlement in Potter county, Pennsylvania, has proved an 
utter failure. Mr. Bull has been victimized to the tune of 
$40,000, by sharpers and_speculators. —— Mayor Park, of Al- 
leghany City, and all his police, have been arrested and holden 
to bail for trial in compounding felonies. —— Mr. Powell’s great 
painting, “ De Soto Discovering the Mississippi,” intended for 
the Rotunda at Washington, is on exhibition at New York. 
Crities speak of it in warm terms of commendation. —— Mr. 
Cockton, the author of Valentine Vox is dead. —— A radical 
editor out west asserts that the principles of his party are 
as progressive as the eternal rock of Gibraltar! The precise 
rate at which the eternal rock of Gibraltar progresses, is not 
given. —— Nicholas of Russia is a patron of American talent. 
He employs Whistler, a Massachusetts engineer, to protect his 
railroads ; Ross Winans, a Baltimore mechanic, to construct his 
locomotives, and Orsamus Eaton, a carriage-maker of Troy, to 
construct his cars. —— Lady doctors seem quite the rage in some 
of the western cities. —— Cyrus T. Clark, of Bangor, has pur- 
chased the standing timber at the head waters of the Saint 
Francis, and has contracted to send six million feet over the 
Portland and Montreal road in 1854, and seventeen millions 
in 1855.——— Schooner Lookout, Capt. Littlejohn, at Portland, 
on Sunday from Bay Chaleur, reports having had 90 bbls. 
mackerel taken from her by the British cruisers, on account of 
alleged fishing within limits. —— The taste for the antique is 
carried to an extreme in Paris, this season. Furniture in the 
style of Francis I. (a. p. 1515) is the ralling passion, at pres- 
ent. —— New York has one hundred and twelve piers, of which 
fifty-five are on the North River, and fifty-seven on the East. 
Some of them extend out nearly an eighth of a mile into the 
river. —— An English review says :—‘ There is talent now on 
the daily and weekly journals which, fifty years ago, would have 
raised the possessors to the highest rank-among the best au- 
thors.” —— The fact is little known that a considerable portion 
of the brandy imported from France to the United Kingdom is 
extracted from beet.—— A spirit rapper in Iowa says that Dr. 
Franklin has opened a circus in the other world. It is. no 
more use for a young man to try to get along among the girls 
without cash than to attempt to beat a locomotive with a saw- 
horse. Calico is emphatically a cash institution. —— A terrible 
accident happened on the Great Southern and Western Railroad, 
near Dublin, hy which 14 persons were killed and 50 were wound- 
ed, many being horribly mangled. —— Seventy five tons of 
Bibles (15,000 copies) have been circulated in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota_and Northern Illinois, during the last six years. —— An 
adopted citizen wrote home that he was employed by the State. 
On coming over they found it just as he had stated. He was up 
at Sing Sing “serving out a sentence for life.’”——The Old 
Colony Railroad Company have had a lawsuit with a poor man 
for breaking ten dozen of his eggs, and been beaten. —~— They 
have a stump of a grape vine at Norfolk two feet in diameter. 
When cut down, it contained a swarm of bees and ten pounds of 
honey. —— Bear hunts are regularly advertised in the, California 
papers. —— Statistics, just made public, show that thirty-two 
thousand children are born in Paris in a year, and that exactly 
on? third of them are illegitimate ! A Virginia farmer has 
introduced, successfully, a beautiful variety of wheat, called 
the. White Mediterranean, from which he obtained the extraor- 
dinary yield of forty-two bushels to the acre. —— The man whose 
cons¢ience smote him, has had the critter bound over to keep the 
peace. ——— Motto for the leader of the Chinese Revolution—Heads 
I win, Tails you lose. —— Mr. Soule had arrived at Madrid on 
the 29th ult., and would be received by the government in a 
friendly manner. —— They are building a steamboat in Ohio, so 
long that it will take two captains to command her, one at each 
end. —— There is a capital of $80,000,000 invested in the culture 
of catie'in the States of Florida, Louisiana and Texas. —— In 
Belgium there is a nunnery which contains nine hundred nuns. 


 Soxgraixe wew.—A church is about to be built in Liverpool 
on a somewhat novel plan—novel, that is to say, to Protestants. 
The.accommodation will be, not for sitting, but for kneeling. 
There will be no galleries, no pews. ‘The poor are to have 
equal rights with the rich.” The requisite expenses are to be 
defrayed by the weekly offertory.” 


». 


> 


‘Pienty or Cuancr.—The directory of the mint at Philadel- 
phia gives notices that silver coins will be paid out at the mint in 
exchange for gold coins, in sums not less than one hundred dol- 
lars of any denomination of coin, and in larger. sums at the 
option of the director. 


> 


More Japan said that the British Govern- 
ment intend to follow the examples of the American and Rus- 
sian-Governments in sending a squadron to Japan. 


“Musro ix Geamany—There in all “Germany, one 


opera heuse. This ts-eertainty very remarkable. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Dr. Wm. L. Warring, of Essex, Va., was shot dead by a crazy 
man while riding along the road on the 20th ult. 

William Eldridge, of Dartmouth, seventeen years of age, acci- 
dentally shot himself on Thursday week. His life is despaired of. 

De Tocqueville designates the valley of the Mississippi as “the 
most magnificent habitation that God ever designed for men.” 

More than one thousand bags of wheat were purchased a few 
days in Pittsburgh directly for France—the first transaction 
of the kind ever known there. 

Two fine clipper tips of 1500 tons each, were launched in our 
waters on Saturday—t e “ Romance of the Sea,” at East Boston, 
and the “ Aurora,” at Chelsea. 

The editor of the Winsted Herald has been shown an American 
eagle, killed by Mr. Hopkins, of that village, which measured 
seven feet from tip to tip of wing. 

The New Orleans Bulletin says, that tho exports of raw cotton 
from that port direct to Russia alone, have increased over one 
hundred and fifty per cent. within the last year. 

About fifty barrels of wine from native grapes will be made in 
Des Moines county, Iowa, this fall; and hereafter farmers will 
turn their attention to the culture of the grape. 

A marriage took place in Manchester, N. H., in which the parties 
were respectively seventy and sixty — of age. Immediately 
after the ceremony they started on a bridal tour. 

The demand for machinery in Boston and its sa ny is 
as great as that for stores and dwelling houses. Most if not all 
the workshops have orders for many months ahead. 

Mrs. Rowley, of Dansville, New York, slowly recovering from 
the effects of a broken limb, was shot through the heart by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol in the breast pocket of a nephew 
while lifting her on to a bed, a few days ago. 


Two children are now exhibiting at Baltimore, who are joined 
together at the back by the union of two spines in one. Often 
while one is sound asleep the other is wide awake and playful, 
and the connection is such that whilst one sits erect the other can 
lie down. 


By the steamer Texas, from Vera Cruz, we learn that the revo- 
lution in Yucatan had been suppressed after a loss of three hun- 
dred men. The Spanish minister had suspended his relations 
with the Mexican government, and left the capital. The cause is 
unknown. 


The Traveller estimates that the city of New York, with its ad- 
jacent ci.ies, towns and villages, must now contain 850,000 people, 
of which only about 650,000 reside in the city. This will un- 
doubtedly be increased to over 1,000,000 ple ere another 
census. The population of this city and suburbs is about 220,000 
of which the city contains 150,000. 

The people of the town of Essex are talking of building a rail- 
road from that town to the new road in Topsfield, intersecting 
the Eastern near the Hamilton meeting-house, about six miles. 
Should that road be built, and those completed that are now char- 
tered, there will not be a town in Essex county without a railroad 
passing through its territory. 


Foreign Items. 


Russian agents are actively at work stirring up insurrection in 
Turkey. 

A corps of 18,000 troops was to leave Toulon to reinforce the 
French army in Rome. 

The queen and the prince consort continue to enjoy the invig- 
orating air of their home in the mountains of Aberdeenshire. 

A vigorous conscription for the army is going on throughout 
the Southern provinces of Russia. Parents are held responsible 
for the flight of their sons. 


A mysterious person, under the name of “ Nil Desperandum,” 
has made contributions towards the restoration of the St. Mary 
Redcliffe Church, amounting to £2400. 


Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster have been performing with 
great success at Birmingham, where “‘ The Green Bushes,” “ Fly- 
ing Colors,” “The French Spy,” have attracted crowded houses. 


An order has been received at Devonport for the discharge of 
an able seaman of her majesty’s ship Leander, who has come into 
possession of a fortune of some £60,000. 


A manufactory of imitation Champagne wine, made from the 
rhubarb plant, has just been established near Epernay. It is to 
manufacture four or five thousand bottles a week, at forty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Johanna Wagner recently made her debut at Vienna in Bel- 
lini’s Romeo er success was not over great. Madame Mar- 
low, on the contrary, who played the part of Juliet, was called 
four times—after her death. 

Everybody in France has an almanac. French ladies have an 
almanac of the festivals and fasts of the church in their card 
souvenirs, and the men in France génerally have a small almanac 
about their person. 

No one knows what may be found in the Thames, that grand 
repository and edaz rerum. A laborer lately found “a rod of 
gold coiled by a curious process of workmanship.” It may have 
been an “‘ Aaron’s rod” dropped from Lambeth Palace. 

A Paris letter says :—The bread crisis still continues. The 
bakers are to be reimbursed for the losses which they sustain by 
the governmental interference in the price of bread once a fort- 
night. This loss is calculated to amount to over £200 per day. 

Four chain bridges are to be built across the Tiber at Rome by 
a jointstock company. The first of these bridges is already fin- 
ished, and though situated at the least favorable spot, near Ponte 
Rotto, pays at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 

The British army, at home and abroad, numbers about 140,000 
troops of all descriptions. The number of regiments, includi 
the rifle brigades, is one hundred. There are nine colonial regi- 
ments, independent.of the army of the East India Company. 

During his visit to Boulogne, Louis Napoleon presented the 
military medal to the gendarme who pond. him in 1840. The 
emperor, in presenting it, raid to him, “I admire men who obey 
orders.” A coast-guard, who aimed his musket at the adventurer 
on the same occasion, was presented with five hundred francs, by 
Napoleon’s command. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen recently ed to the 
plains of Flodden. They had with them an infant four months 
old, who was baptized with the waters flowing through the fields. 
‘They came from America with this object, on account of an 


ancestor of the slain IV. atthe 


Sands of Gold. 


.-. Friendship is like one soul in two bodies.— Aristotle. 
.+-. The idle always have a mind to do something.— Vauven- 
argues. 


When we seek after wit, we discover only foolishness.— 

.... He who thinks for himself, and imitates rarely, is a free 
man:—K lopstock. 

.... There are some minds of which we can say, they make 
light ; and for others only, they are warm.— Joubert. 

.... Before putting yourself in peril, it is necessary to foresee 
and fear it ; but when one is there, sore remains but to despise 
it.— Fenelon. 

.... For present grief there is always a remedy. However 
much thou sufferest, hope. The greatest happiness of man is 
hope.— Leopold Scheffer 

.... The spirit of the world incloses four kinds.of spirits, di- 
ametrically upposed to charity. The spirit of resentment, spirit 
of aversion, spirit of jealousy, and the spirit of indifference.— 


.... Formerly thy soul was great, ardent, vast; the entire cir- 
cle of the universe found place in thy heart. O, Charles, that 
thou hast become small, that thou hast become miserable, since 
thou lovest no one but thyself !—Schiller. 

.... If conversation be an art, like painting, sculpture, and 
literature, it owes its most powerful charm to nature ; and 
least shade of formality or artifice destroys the effect of the best 
collection of words.—H. T. Tuckerman. 


Joker's Budget. 


Tf, according to Sam Weller, a soiree be a leg of mutton and 
trimmings, what is a soiree dansante? Ditto, with capers, to be 
sure.— Diogenes. 

The authorities of the prison at Bath, England, advertise as 
follows: ‘ Wanted, a respectable man to act as turnkey in a 
county prison. One who understands music, can play the organ, 
and sing base, would be preferred !” 

A young widow, who had married an old man, was forever 
speaking of “my first husband.” The second husband, at last, 
gently remonstrated. “I guess,” said the young wife, pouting, 
“ you’ll want me to remember you when you're dead and gone !” 

“« More aggression !’”’ says an American writer. “ A day or two 
since—our blood boils as we write it—several smacks were taken 
by a British naval officer in Boston harbor; and, what is wor-e 
than all, the smacks were taken from a young lady! Where’s 
President Pierce ?” 

“With full assurance in the arm of the Almighty,” says the 
emperor of Rassia, ‘‘ we go forth to fight for the orthodox faith.” 
And, accordingly, twelve thousand muskets, and the usual pro- 
portion of sabres and bomb-shells, are sent on in advance, to pro- 
mote the spread of Christianity among the heathen Turks. 

A philosophic and self-possessed ship captain was passing 
through a churchyard at midnight, when a sheeted ghost rose up 
behind a tombstone, and approached him with menacing gestures. 
The ancient mariner coolly raised his stick and gave him a crack 
over the side of the head, asking him : ‘‘ What he meant by being 
out of his grave at so late an hour ?” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., Ifl.. and IV. of the Picrorta, Daawtxe Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with git edges aud back aud illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments ta tue shape of a 
series of books of between Four ap Five HunpRep Pagzs EACH, and each 


Volume containing nearly One THousanp of Men, Manners. and 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; aud, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLoMiNeD TiTLe-PaGes AND INDEXES of gicat beauty and 
artistic exceilence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to tue volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they eu. brace in their pages a vast amount 
of origiual Tales, Sketcnes, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
autiors, with a current News Kecoid of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel aud elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to keading Matter ard lliustrations 

For sale at the Pub ication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, +3 00; two volumes, 
$5 60; three volumes, #, 00, and tour volumes ‘ ¥ 00 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, and gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written cugete for the paper. politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns ; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to _ 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


PAPBB, 


the Union, with the exception of Guzason’s P.cToRiaL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


8 su . 5 00 


8 
16 
One copy of the or ove and one copy of Gizason’s Picroriat 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per Single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or Taxmowr avy Srazers, Boston, Mass. 
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COLT’S FIRE-ARMS. revulve in one direction only. Wille the 

We present on the page herewith a pic- hammer is falling, the chamber isk 
tare of the case of guns and Grmly id its position bys jewer for 
hibiting in the Crystal Palace, New York, the ; when the hammer is raised, 


and contributed by Col. Colt, from his 
and famous establishment in Hart- 
represented will be found repeat- 
ing pistol, a species of fire-arms that has 
actually revolutionized manufacture in 
this line of business, and the immense im- 
portance of which is susceptible of illus- 
tration to the simplest understanding. 
Col. Colt’s firearms are now in 
all over Europe, and are superseding the 
old style of weapons altogether—a fact 
which has opened the eyes of governments 
who have either already partially adopted 
them in their war departments, or are- 
ing to do so. . The peculiar excel- : 
these ‘‘revolvers” are well 
known. For safety, simplicitv, durability, - 
accuracy and celerity of fire, force of pen- 
etration, and security against noes | 
possess important advantages 
for public and private service. The barrel 
is rifle-bore. he hammer, when at full 
cock, forms the sight by which to take 
aim, and it is readily ‘ 


their great recommendations, the powder 
being merely poured inte each 
. in succession, and the balls being then 
' dropped in upon it without aby wadding 
and driven home by the ramrod, which, 
of course,.is never required to enter the 
barrel. While carried in the. pocket or 
belt there is no possibility of an accidental 
discharge of these pistols. Whenever it 
is required to cléan the barrel and cham- 
ber, they can et & mo- 
ment, wiped out, oiled replaced. As 

liability of the revolving pis- 
tol to get out of order, this was satisfactori - 
ly disproved by a severe trial instituted by 
order of the d of Ordnance of the 
United States, who directed a holster pis- 

% tol to be discharged twelve hundred, and a 
bellt pistol fifleen hundred times, cleaning 
them “bat once a day ; 


+ 


raised to full cock by the : fier which ordeal, neith 
thumb, with one hand. NAS As _erof the pistols appeared 
And it has been tested, 3 least 
by long and actual ex: : th respect to the cost 
this arrangement QQ _ SSS of production, as 
is superior to those we SSA : e part is form 

which the SS hand labor 


being only required in 
the finishing department, 
Col. Colt seems likely 

ntly fo retain in 
is hands the buginess 
which his ingenuity has 


is raised by pulling at 
the trigger, the strength 
of the pull necessary for 
this purpose, interfering 
with the correctness of 
aim, which is of so much S 
importance. The ram- ss created, for he will, of 
und lever, which, forc- i reater securit 
, hermetica 
the chamber 
the powder, end by the 
application of a small 
quantity of wax to the 
nipple before capping, 
the pistol may be im- 
mersed for hours in wa- 
ter without the chance of 
a miss-fire. The move- 
ments of the revolving 


one barrel and cylinder 
burst out of 2082 furn- 
ished to the government 
and tried by the inspect- 
or in 1850. .The most 
perfect uniformity of de- 
tail is attained from the 
mechanism employed, 
for the several parts. of 


chamber are admirabl each class of weapon are 
provided for. Theb precisel by that 
containing six cylindri- if any me damaged 
eal cells for holding the on service, a great num- 

wder and ball moves ber of available arms can 
one-sixth of a revolution be immediately com- 
at a time ; it can only be 
fired whea the chamber ave been partially in- 


and the barrel are in a 
direct line. The base of 
the cylindrical breech be- 
ing eut externally into a 
circular ratchet of six 
teeth—the lever which 
moves the ratchet being 
attached to the hammer 
—as the hammer is rais- 
ed in the act of cocking, 
the cylinder is made to 


jared. Col. Colt hag re- 
cently established in 
a manafactory 
for his revolvers. The 


Vauxhall bridge, lately 
oceupied as a workshop 


COLT’s PISTOLS, ON EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


he lever is removed and the chamber re- 
AE Tay leased. So long as the hammer remains 
at half cock, the chamber is free and can 
| be loaded at pleasure. The rapidity with 
O° i afl! which these arm an he loaded is one o 
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4 at_Thames-benk, near 
the Cryrtal Palaces 
for the Cry:tal Palace. 
d CRELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS, FROM MOUNT BELLINGHAM. shor dearription, see page 817 | 


